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“press and radio are specialists in what is almost a science : 
4 that is to ‘say Ae tee diagnosis. of the moods and 


ae caith all the zeal and much of the technique of a 
r in his consulting room or a research worker in his 
ra ae Their apae from their Sai are apes eng to 


ce ently, the attention of these specialists has been pia eh erated 
at they all Age as a remarkable passage in the case history 


ed States. Plog: policy and the mood behind it 
1 the seventeenth and the twenty-sixth of last month. On 
7, Mr. Dulles, the Secretary of State, coming out from a 


pressmen that he saw “grave implications in Far 

elopments ’, and quoted the President “as Saying that 

n grave ji opardy ’ 

Tater Mr. Dulles came back dots weekend of retire- 
in Lake Ontario to say that he found himself in 

ement, and issued a formal statement 

i eae pabst morning, the 


aS Thureday. May 19 1955. be 
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The Change of Mood in 1 Washington 


By CHRISTOPHER SERPELL, B.B.C. Washington fee pondent 


Secretary of State humorously attributed his change of mood to 
the fact that he had escaped for a few days from his office. But the 
very next day President Eisenhower admitted to a sixth sense 


telling him that things were on the upswing. He expressed his _ 


confidence that his old war companion, Soviet Marshal Zhukov, 
was devoted to good relations between the Soviet Union and the 


United States, and he suggested that official American broadcasts | 


had perhaps gone a little too far when they attributed the world’s 


dangers to tyranny in the Soviet Union. Moreover, in those two 
-news conferences the Secretary of State and the President gave 


notice of an important modification of their policy in the Far East. 
Directly contradicting an earlier official communiqué issued by 
the State Department, they both said they were prepared to enter 
into direct negotiations with the Chinese communists on the ques- 
tion of a cease fire in the Formosa Strait, even without the partici- 
pation of the Chinese Nationalists in Formosa who were, it was 
recognised, opposed to such a cease fire. 

This change in attitude of the leadership of the United States 
Government puzzled the news analysts. Some of them described 
it as a sudden dispelling of fear, but so far none of them have been 
able fully to explain why it should have occurred when it did. It 
is true that it coincided with a number of important changes in the 
international picture. The Russians had indicated their readiness 
to negotiate an Austrian treaty, under much better auspices than 
had been known in the past; ratification of the Paris Agreements 


na 


ole 


rae had En-lai, had acct that hiv peo le did not want to 
aie war with the United States, and that his Government was ied a 
Ma to enter into direct negotiations with the United States Govern- — 
ment on the question of relaxing tension, in the Far East. The 
Bandung Conference itself had gone much more favourably than c led 
many Washington experts had expected. — change of policy as part of a new world 


______ But in the view of the news analysts these positive factors did the leaders of the Government to seize every, 

Bae not completely account for the change in attitude of the United by. the new fluid state of affairs for heer ed 
States Government. Although President Eisenhower had one and freedam, he Pc net, aed SI Rees 
before stipulated an Austrian State ‘Treaty as desirable evidence of Rate ae j pis eee Septet 
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Soviet good intentions, the first Russian approaches to that treaty ‘Pressure of Publie iopbtton So re 
_ were received in Washington with suspicion and almost with 


dismay, as just one more manoeuvre to pe the implementation | cane far I have been disgussing; what has been done and wrt 
“of the Paris Agreements. and said in one part of the American capital, the area whic 


: ludes the White House, the State Department and the Nation 
The ratification of those A peeraeiieae was being regarded before inc 
_ April 17 as a highly necessary defensive measure in a still dan- ‘Press Club; but at the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue there 


a Aine 7 Aue bee Dee gee the United States Congress _ sitting on Capitol Hill and claimir 
gerous situation. The attacks on communist colonialism, launched 
‘at Bandung by friends of the United States, were hailed during 2 ss Sir Sects eo aepes And es the Se 
the conference as effective manoeuvres, but the value of the:con- ~OUMDIA Sa of lati vast American public, spreading 0 
ference itself was still being regarded with some scepticism, and VS S° eat RES-9 latitude and longitude and including som 
_ the first reception of Mr. Chou En-lai’s approach, as expressed in regional an Jocal interests. It is difficult for any outside observ 
- the communiqué during Mr. Dulles’ absence, was cold and dis-. eae gt Aa the pes, ona of the Executive have be 
-__._ couraging: By stipulating that the Chinese Nationalists should be influenced either by the conflicting advice coming from Capit 


present at all conceivable talks, it almost excluded the Posmay of Hill or by a Sense of the wider and’ more inarticulate nation 


de audience, es eh. 
255 negotiations ever taking place. 
Ae 8 BP v4 ey ~ i S ‘There is some evidence Mane peesctieg of public opinion did ha 


vai Positive Hopefulness ; nes its effect in Washington’ before the dramatic change which h 
Cl : been here described. Three months ago official utterances on th 
Three days later Mr. Dulles annoulaed a difference of view ‘question’ of ‘the: off-shoré islands Sisprites d= berween: tHe Chine 

between his Government and the Chinese Nationalists on the ques-_ Nationalists who occupy - the em and the Chine se Government.on t 

tion of a cease fire, and stated his readiness to enter into negotia~ ania nd, were uncompromising. It is true that Quemoy and - 

_ tions on that particular issue without their presence, and the mood ‘Matsu were excluded from the scope of the mutual defence trea 

of positive hopefulness which inspired the general statement. he between the United States and Formosa. But the implication th th 

issued that same day still persists in official Washington circles. they might be considere d‘necessary to the defence of Formosa 2 

‘Writers on the Bandung Conference, apparently reflecting views th 

SIs ct tay oe , ; e continued talks about a strategy of massive retaliation we 
_ held Coes iss ep 2 sea ee ee. “40 eee together enough to alarm many friends of the United States. 

2 gee ob sew, was thought in Washington that the exponents of a preventi' 


aN SS eee ae Site at Used _ war and the champions in Congress of General Chiang Kai-shé 
haw ging were fogetiice poeta a heavy pressure on the President. te 
y ae 


_-—-—s States has been able, by its current policy, to make friends and 
influence. people in those two great areas of the world. Se & ; ae a 
--—--—s On _ his departure for Paris Mr. Dulles said. he saw the fruition Moderate Gonsisele eee ¥5 SES ores 
of the Paris Agreements, and the prospect of sovereignty for the | Then the opposite point of view feta to be Beset 
Federal German Republic, in a positive light, as the opening of a point of view that the ownership of these inconspicuous : shane w 
__ new chapter in European history—a chapter which ‘will record not an issue over which the United States should risk @ war ; 
_ ‘the realisation of a new Europe, united, free and secure, of which possibly a world conflict. The voice of Senator George, the n ) 
men of vision have so long dreamed’. > He also welcomed the Democratic ‘Chairman of the Senate Foreign | Relations Committe 
prospect of an Austrian treaty and announced his readiness to go began to make itself felt on counsels of moderation and of the neg 


ot eet 
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to Vienna to conclude it. Finally, he bracketed these. two’ develop- for negotiating a relaxation of tension. One or two members 
~~ iments as together opening up what he called, ‘new vistas for — Congress have revealed privately that their daily- post-bag « CO 
accomplishment’. The only question on which pessimism is still tained a great majority of letters from people who were opposdq 
Wen _ being expressed in Washington is that of the confused situation to involvement in another war; and observers on. Capitol sack 


in Viet-nam: but here officials are inclined to be cautious. _—they believe that most members of the Republican Party 
One Washington commentator has described the great change Congress are now afraid. of the effects which another Far: Easte: 
of mood as coming from a decision by the United States Govern- conflict would have in the next’ election, both on the prospects | 
____-‘ ment to recognise and enter into a détente, or general relaxation, ‘their party and on their | hopes that President Ei thower will st: 
of world tension, which was already developing outside the United and will be re-elected for a second fern Ss 


i ___ States, but he admits that the decision in. itself is no explanation. _ Since April 27 the tendency of the executive to li at 
Saree Others have suggested that the United States Government lost its George and the other counsellors of moderation has been ac 
___ fear of the world situation on the basis of some new evidence that tuated. The diehards of the Republican Party roclaim th 
the Soviet Union was not so aggressively minded, or not so any negotiation with the. communists is appeasement and As 


dangerously powerful, as had previously been thought. Some of the words of Senator Knowland, ‘ there i is nothing to r gc 

them have suggested that the Soviet Government may have over- would not mean giving ‘up fre world territory and id penis 

extended itself, and- may be now trying to readjust the balance communists ’. But these warnings have apparently had ad no ir 

stig ms between its commitments and its abilities. Others believe that there on either President Eisenhower or his Secr Ss 

are grave economic weaknesses inside the Soviet Union, deriving the last fortnight*. The ‘The emp -is still on 
ome from a crisis in agriculture, and also possibly in heavy industry. _has called ‘ the high obligation owed b 

oe ce again, have sugested that the Soviet Union is afraid of mankind the eae —Gei 


ye ¢ F ‘ YS pe mart ae | Broadcast on May 12 eer io 
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ASMINE-SCENTED water running in marble conduits through 
the audience-chamber, and massacre running through the bazaar. 
The elephant-bell and the camel-bell and the tapping of the 
coppersmith’s hammer. The bugle-call challenging the mutineers 
the ramparts. A red palace and a blue dome and a moon-silver 
meet. Everyone has his book-fed image of Delhi; and even today in 
old city of Shah Jahan, when the dust and heat of summer set 
domes and crenellations swimming in- 
Substantially in. the haze, you can 
almost smell the past. You remember 
n that each Delhi, in this triangle 
between ridge and river where empire 
as so often contested, was once a New 
Delhi. And all around you they have 
tattered over the plain, noble or 
athetic, their Crumble of monuments. 
There are usually said to be seven 
Delhis—seven, that is, before the new 
capital which George V proclaimed at 
ne 1911 Durbar, and which Lutyens 
nd Baker and their helpers afterwards 
drought into being a couple of miles 
South of the walled city. Moré than 
orty Moslem kings or emperors occu- 
ied the throne of Hindustan, most of 
them with Delhi as the seat of author- 
ity. The British were the first rulers 
Who could build a Delhi without walls. 
every direction the wide, tree-lined 
Toads point outwards, melting into the 
map, symbols of an invisibly radiating 
power. And yet that New Delhi of 
former days—quiet and busy in the 
00l.months, quiet and almost empty 
under the blaze of summer—was also 
symbol of isolation. It was a dedi- 
fated place. It provided every amenity 
dr work. But if it was conceived on a 
ious scale, it was hardly frivolous. 
Ss relaxations were simple and healthy 
stere, almost, compared with those 
0f Bombay and Calcutta or even Simla. 
‘The Princes of India who built them- 
ves palaces in New Delhi and sent 
t Oxford Street or Tottenham Court 
jad for the furnishings did so for 
sons of precedence and _ political 
cessity. Some of them hardly came 
re at all, and none of them, as far 
} I know, ever came there for pleasure. 
mere was much that was pleasant about New Delhi, but the pageantry 
uich that grandiose lay-out seemed to invite just did not happen. 
Tt is a wonderful lay-out, even though argument still goes on about 
€ architecture. The axis of the whole thing is one of the world’s 
esi processional ways, running east and west for nearly two miles in 
» With its solid memorial arch bearing the one word ‘India’, its 
mense lawns and still waters, the Secretariat buildings touched with 
at dusk, and beyond and between them the dome of final dignity, 
ce Viceregal House, now Rashtrapathi Bhavan. Directly behind that 
mumental plan the heavens co-operated in the scheme with a regular 
cession of dramatic sunsets, and I need hardly add that nothing has 
appened to extinguish them. At the other end of the vista the 
pied statue of the King-Emperor George V, which might perhaps 
been extinguished, is still there for the bolder spectators to climb 
m when the Republic Day procession comes by. The stone viceroys 
Stand upon their plinths among the flowering trees. The lordly 
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Republic Day parade in New Delhi, along ‘ one of the world’s finest 
processional ways’ 
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An Expanding Capital City 


FRANCIS WATSON on New Delhi 


street-names are unchanged, Curzon and Canning, Albuquerque and 
Aurungzeb, Clive and Dupleix, Hailey and Minto. India’s power of 
absorption is proverbial, but this has a touch of the magnanimous. 

Then what has happened? I went to the Secretariat to call on the 
head of one of the government departments, and found him in the 
same room and seated at the same table as I had known at conferences 
during my temporary service in the war-time administration—uncannily 
enough, the personal assistant who wel- 
comed me in advance was none other 
than my old stenographer. I attended 
a presidential garden-party. As com- 
pared with viceregal functions there 
was less formality and more variety in 
dress among the guests who crowded 
the same beautifully kept gardens and 
opened into a double rank when the 
President appeared. When he did ap- 
pear, it was, of course, to the strains 
of Fana Gana. Mana and not of our 
National Anthem. But the lancers of 
the bodyguard stood as tall and straight 
for president as for viceroy, scarlet 
statues at their due intervals along the 
ordered walks. The impression of con- 
tinuity was so strong at first that one 
almost forgot—until people gave one 
details—that there had been weeks of 
tragedy and great danger for the new 
regime, when the old city wrote a fresh 
page of blood in its history, and 
violence and looting washed up to the 
shopping-centre of New Delhi itself. 
And for me, personally, continuity was 
bound to make itself felt, because I met 
scores and scores of old friends, and 
Indians have a charming way of making 
nine years ago seem like yesterday. 

But the developments in India as a 
whole, both the changes and the con- 
tinuity, are a different subject. What 
has really happened to the capital? It 
is much noisier, despite notices about a 
zone of silence round the main govern- 
ment and parliament buildings. Also it 
is not so clean as it used to be, not so 
trim and tidy. The lawns have lost 
some of their sanctity, and the grass 
verges to the footpaths have vanished 
altogether. There are buses and black- 
and-yellow taxis and unsightly things 
called motor-cycle rickshaws, none of which New Delhi ever knew 
before. The headlong assault of bicycles, at morning and evening, is 
almost terrifying. This is the traffic of the metropolis which is emerg- 
ing out of a sort of game-preserve for legislators and administrators. 
During the war older civil servants accepted with pain the rapid 
construction of hutments and office-blocks that were supposed to be 
temporary encroachments on the surrounding stateliness. They are still 
in use, which did not surprise me after I had been told that the 
government population has increased seven times since 1942. That is 
how big a job running India has become. 

It is the new building going on everywhere, the prodigious expansion 
of New Delhi, that you cannot miss: government estates and substantial 
suburbs pushing outwards, extending the cobweb of the plan; desirable 
plots on offer among the tombs of past dynasties that once were a 
picnic-ride away; and the central lay-out filling up with handsome 
headquarters for national institutions. For instance, Sapru House, which 


Pett pikiac’ anklets, oe Dabs aise tgs ena tiers men with % 
their turbans of pink or yellow or white, bobbing about among the © 
rough scaffolding that always looks as though it would collapse at extent which Routh start 
_a breath, but encloses the solidly.rising structures of a modern city. year’ ‘Ss most eehietiae “V 
There are several reasons for this expan- et al Ag 5 m 
sion of New Delhi, and each contributes « me 
something to its character. One reason is © 
the influx of refugees, the refugees of par- 
“tition and its aftermath, mostly from the ~ 
4% Punjab and including large numbers of 
Sikhs. For a few years this was a typical 
- ~~ problem of displacement: camps, doles, © 
discontent, and the bad conditions of a 
' spreading shanty-town. These features seem — 
to have been tackled and gradually reduced, 


as remains “that 
_ who at one time 


but there are still hundreds of small, ram- 
shackle shops in areas once so decorous that ical aspects. are ener 
ee even one would- have seemed an outrage. - versial, and in New Delhi Sea are 


_A returning Briton may wince, and his — 

-_ Indian hosts will apologise for the patches 

of shabbiness—though one lady who com- 

_.__ plained to me about ‘ these Punjabis’ had 

or i apparently forgotten that she was a Punjabi: 

i gee --* herself: 

"~*~ Yet in some ways I believe that the dis- 
tribution of the energy and push of the’ 
2 Punjab may be good for India in the end. 

_-~—S What it really means to New Delhi is just - 

Pega: this: life has flowed in—the teeming life — 


n sw 
ee in | fifteen Indian peer ih all so 
of artistic get-togethers, and even‘a fi 
- seminar—although New Delhi does 
2 _ produce films and on the whole felt : 
_ Superior about it. Then on Republic D: 
the ‘main national festival, there are all 1 
colour and fun and strangeness tha 
et Cpe the scene By, iste 


that the former capital, though it did not A folk-dancer from Orissa performing ata Republic Day © Sali dancent ‘ent Cea eee 
. exactly forget it, contrived to deal with at display in New Delhi _ descendants of a former Nizam’ 
_a distance. When the starry darkness comes mae Eee, : guard. The appreciation of such things! 
on and the booths are lit up there is something eerie and yet intimate ‘not always very discriminating: for example, it must have been 
in this shocking invasion by the bazaar. The jackal’s cry is further and least in part a political welcome which was given to the party 
fainter over the Ridge. Radios blare from the shops where betel and French-Christian Indian girls from Pondicherry, Pirouetting in le 
coloured drinks are: sold. People sit or lie outside on their string-beds, frocks to the strains—of all things—of ‘ ‘The Blue Danube’. 
_ in summer for a breath of air, in the colder months beside fires that are Government brings in these samples of India’s endless diversity, 
_ dangerously lit on the once grass-lined roadway. Between two fruit-stalls train and aircraft, some of them from remote and little-known piac 
a naked bulb illuminates a table where one old man and one small boy» and itis an idea that is growing year by year, the idea of letting 
are bent over an exercise-book, with above them the explanatory sign- see and feel the significance of the capital of the new India, and 
- board: College of Economics ’. In these corners it is any Indian town. letting the capital get its own education at the same time. 4 
; - The second element pulls the other way. At the same time as New That, finally, is another reason for what is happening today: 
any Delhi has become more Indian, it has become more cosmopolitan, more deliberate effort to make this northern crossroads of Delhi what it 
exotic. There. are diplomatic establishments from all over the world, never really been ‘in all its $ tremendous aseary ee national pital 
and South Asian headquarters for various United Nations agencies. — “ Vere PL = I 
© ; > ‘ » ae 4 4 i le ve Laos 2 y- ¢ i ey aS “a 


_ Foundations of Western Values , Be eens 


a Integrity : Le 
By” SIR JOHN MAUD : oe 


CANNOT think of anything which more of us admire gan 
integrity. It is one of the few important words which you can use never to live with our ane at By 
§@ nowadays as a means of communication with almost anyone—and not been tested in the terrible ways in wh: 
expect to be understood. But I find it extraordinarily difficult to friends on the Continent has been. But, of 
say what I mean by it myself. -—and almost every day in some degree fou 
~ T do not think of young children as having or lacking it. They may flower of individual persona nality, then it must 
‘or may not be truthful or brave or loyal: but it is only as they grow that tries to stop us being our: t onl: 
up that they can develop integrity, because that is an achievement of but by all the other ‘Corrupters—power, 
mature men and women—indeed, their characteristic achievement, the popularity, and the fest. 9 ee. 
flowering of their personality. Let me give you an example of integrity, I believe the strength of a any society largel oF pe 
__ tested almost to breaking point. ‘ If they torture me, shall I be able which its individual members show as the 
mA ‘to tae silent?’ That was the quesaeea we doe’ told, that haunted — fa there are. certain points at which th 
> in Britain today is” articularly 
rity. And those are all poi 


“that € damaes society, 


om, ogy 


the workers in 
very large member- 
rganisations of their 
of industrial units has been changing the 
of management to men, and the change brings with it a 
to the integrity of the leaders on. both sides of industry. 
power is now concentrated in the hands of these men. If 


their word; if the men’s leaders lose touch with the, men they 


pee back on their cess any or all of these ie eee 


eee is iftie ane oF full catibycadl Baca we are all wanted. 
n the two wars there always seemed to be more of us wanting 


nemployed. ‘That, meant that when you had a job you had a 
incentive to do it well, because if you did not you might be 
Today that incentive of fear is far less powerful, thank God. 
‘means that unless we have the integrity to do the job as well 


‘Full employment enormously — increases the power of 
worker, and therefore for increases the need 
grity. 

same sort of thing has see happening in government. You 
read a book called A Pattern of Islands, by a man who spent 


rimble. There you see.a man with very large powers of govern- 
his own hands; and there you see something remarkably like 


eople, | and they know. he cares for them. That is the integrity 


er overseas: to act as a trustee for the people he helps to govern 

they can govern themselves; and perhaps to have the one great 
| of a trustee’s integrity, the reward of finding himself trusted. 

t let us at home take too much for granted the standard of 


tic form of government in Britain asks even more of us than 

sked of people living under those simpler forms of government 
erseas. Where all have votes, as we have, all are trustees; so that 
ads to some extent on the integrity of each one of us, as voters 


used. And a special degree 6f integrity is required of parliamentary 


at they honestly think can be done and what cannot; in refusing 
€ promises to a sectional interest, regardless of the effect this 
duce on the nation as a whole. So, our system asks for political 
from all of us, but especially from the politicians. J 
is a third part of our common life where integrity is also the 
n of strength: the part in which we need the service of the 
essionals—doctors, lawyers, surveyors, accountants, local govern- 
1 officers, civil servants, and so on. When you join one of these 


as well as being a husband or father or citizen. This may com- 
problem of integrity for you, but it also makes it easier to 
ur personal desire to do the best for your patients is power- 
ced by your membership of a great profession with its own 
of integrity. If we assume, as in this country we usually can, 
all get good service when we go to doctors or other pro- 
bole for help, that is because we trust their integrity. If 
gould, not trust them, one foundation of our society would 


own profession, the Civil Service, illustrates this well 
code requires us to serve with | equal loyalty whatever 


cd “not trust Send one of the ations on whieh the 


A 


eee: fails; if the “Managers falter in their leadership or go 


an there were jobs for us to do, and at times millions of men — 


be done, we do it badly. In other words, our society now | 
a new achievement of integrity in. place of the old incen-— 


ng life in helping to govern certain islands m.the Pacific—Sir — 
i shepherd, as distinct from the hireling—the man who cares 
our tradition still requires of the man in a position of political 


ca integrity set us by these men. But I believe our complex 


onstituents, how well or ill the huge powers of the modern state 


tes and their party leaders—in telling us the facts, for example, © 


ms you accept a whole body of special claims on your integrity. 
yourself a certain ideal—as a doctor, say—and_ you try to be 


forms the country’s government. If any government 


or not we grow stronger in years to come at ‘these crucial. 


points depends, I suppose, in large part on those who educate. First 


among them are parents and. the homes we parents make—we are the 


indispensable educators of our children, and no other kind of education _ 
can ‘really make up for failure of integrity on our part. Then there > 


are the schools, colleges, and universities. It is because those who teach 
in them have such ‘power with our children that the integrity of the 


teaching profession is of such momentous importance—the refusal of 
teachers to use their position in order to influence the party politics of 
those they teach; the example of integrity they set, and their success — 


_in helping each child to develop his own integrity. But however powerful 


- parents, churches, schools, and other professional educators may be, 
they are not alone in. having influence on the future of integrity. There 


is the huge potential of the press, the cinema, broadcasting, television, 


and the whole machine of mass communication. Integrity, or lack of 


it, in journalists, artists and the other masters of these unpredictable 


techniques, will largely determine, I believe, our future chances of | 


growing in strength as a society. 

But it is only as an individual that one can achieve integrity. There 
is almost no moment of a man’s waking life in which his integrity is not 
either growing or in decline, and I believe the most important moments 


from this point of view are the ones when he is alone or with his — 
personal friends. If we are lucky we have many friends, and they are 


all unlike each other. But though we may rightly try to be ‘all things 


to all mert ’, what really matters, surely, is that we should be one man to — 
all men. That i is what the man of integrity is, in every context, in all _ 
_ the private and public aspects of his life. Could anything be harder to — 


achieve than that? Those who come nearest to achieving it seem to 
come by many different ways. But I think such people have this in 
common, that each of them, consciously or unconsciously, allows some 
one coherent vision to gather up all his faculties and possess him body 
and soul. It may be the artist’s vision or the craftsman’s, the statesman’s 


vision or the mystic’s. It may come from a passion for truth, from an 
urge to create works of art, from compassion, from love of God. In each | 


case the man seems to forget himself, and in so doing to come fully 


-alive—and stay alive. But I do not think anyone finds this achievement _ 


easy. 

Even when we are sure what integrity requires us to do, we may still 
be sorely tempted not to do it. (You remember that question from the 
Resistance Movement: ‘If they torture me, shall I be able to keep 


silent? *) But there is another test of a more subtle kind. This comes — 
when we are in doubt and we have to judge bétween conflicting claims. 
What do you do when you find yourself in disagreement with the party 


you belong to, or with your fellow members in the trade union, or when 
you find yourself unable to obey an order which as a soldier you must 
obey? It may be cowardice or some other kind of corruption that puts 
us in this position of doubt: but it may be nothing of the kind. The 
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highest and final degree of integrity may be seen in the man who ~ 


wrecks his immediate prospects of success and disappoints his friends 
because, after wrestling with doubt; he decides he can do no other. 
That, after all, is what Christ did after Gethsemane. 


Sovereign J udgement 


Here, I believe, is what really distinguishes our western way of life 


from any that sets the state above the individual. In that sort of state 
your citizen may be an utterly conscientious man. He may act with the 
greatest devotion and lay down his life for his cause. But he has 
accepted as absolutely binding on him whatever his leader or his party 
chooses to command. He has put his will into commission. The man of 
integrity as I use the word refuses to surrender his sovereign judgement 
to any man or any organisation of men. He accepts the obligations of 


citizenship, and perhaps of party, trade union, or profession; but he 


reserves to himself the right and duty to overrule, in the last resort, 
any one of those claims upon his loyalty. That is why he can call himself 
free. 

It is because our western form of society wants us to be free in 
that sense, and deliberately accepts all the embarrassments that may 
follow from our exercise of freedom, that I think we can claim to live 
in a free society. And I am convinced that only as we achieve in- 


creasingly pet standards of innegrity will our free society be strong. 


—Home Service 
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GREAT ENGLISH .CRICKETER 
IE OF ENGLAND’S best-known cricketers, Gilbert Jessop, died on 
y 11, within a week of his eighty-first birthday. Some of Jessop’s 
ceat cricketing moments for Cambridge, Gloucester, and England were 
galled in ‘Radio Newsreel’ by one of his distinguished cricketing 
atemporaries, C. B. FRy. 
Before Jessop in Test match cricket there had been great hitters, 
e and simple’, he said, ‘ but no one was anything like the hurricane 
former that Gilbert Jessop was. He would walk out to the wicket, 
th a Cambridge Blue cap within an inch of his nose, take guard, 
d as likely as not hit ‘the first ball 
Bed by the best Australian bowler to 
are leg for six—even if it came from 
side his off stump. He was peremptory 
outrageous from the first to the last 
fof his innings. 
Jn consequence of this he was called 
The Slogger’. He was nothing of the 
d, for no man ever watched the ball 
re carefully or with more insistence, 
nd no man ever played with more calcu- 
ed method. It just happened that his 
1 pod was to fling his bat at the ball 
he were throwing the bat away and 
to keep a grip of the handle which 
plied the blade to the ball with terrific 
acy. He did miss the ball occasion- 
. When he made his runs he made 
m at a terrific pace and on the prin- 
e that the batsman at the other end 
not deserve a chance. He took com- 
charge, and while he. lasted every 
ator round the ring sat upright and 
ndered what would happen next. He 
fas not only called “The Slogger”, he 
s also called “ The Croucher ”. He took 
stance at the wicket literally crouching 
ir the handle of his bat, and when the 
vier delivered the ball he dipped his 
id down to within a yard of the ground, 
d then, having taken a look upwards 
the ball, he chased down the wicket and 
fly; and neither he nor anyone else 
w whether the ball would streak past 
fer point or whether it would be lifted 
tthe square leg boundary. 
The most famous innings in his career was played at the Oval in 
last Test match against the Australians in 1902. It was a wet wicket, 
‘the bail travelled badly on the soggy turf. England had lost a 
ch at her best batsmen and looked like losing the match. Then, out 
> Oval pavilion walked this purposeful, energetic, medium-sized 
are. In half an hour he had turned the game upside-down. He scored 
Tuns against the best Australian bowlers at an incredible speed. 
n he was out, and walked back to the pavilion with the same 
ty and composed energy as that with which he had emerged, the 
fch was won. In the whole annals of cricket there has never been 
tamatic a reversal of fortune as was perpetrated that day by Gilbert 
And the feat will be remembered as long as cricket is talked 
: B England ’. 


ONS IN PAINT 

ition to commemorate the 500th anniversary of the death of 
elico has been opened -in Rome. It is said to be. the most 
collection of his works ever assembled. RoBERT STIMSON, 
3» Rome correspondent, spoke about it in ‘Radio Newsreel’. 
gelico was born in 1387 in a village near Florence. At the 
twenty he entered the Dominican Convent at Fiesole, and at 
he was known simply as Fra Giovanni, or Brother John. 
fpceamed the name “ig Saati because it was said that he never 
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Jessop at the wicket 
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ee a Crucifixion without tears streaming down his cheeks, and 
that he was so occupied with love and ecstasy that he was unable to 
reproduce what was troubled or evil. Even the wicked judges and 
executioners of his martyrs have something of the goodness that Fra 
Angelico saw everywhere. In his picture of the Last Judgement, it is 
thought that it was not he himself but disciples of his school who 
portrayed the sufferings of the damned. 

“Some sixty paintings by Fra Angelico—almost all of them paintings 
on wood—have been brought together from many parts of Italy and 
from other countries. England has made its contribution with a painting 
from Sheffield of St. Nicholas and St. 
Michael. A most happy setting has been 
chosen in the Vatican Palace—the 
exquisitely beautiful corridor decorated 
by Raphael and three rooms adjoining a 
small chapel where Fra Angelico painted 
for Pope Nicholas V frescoes that tell the 
story of the lives and deaths of St. Stephen 
and St. Laurence. The focal point in the 
exhibition is this chapel, as peaceful as the 
Tuscan countryside. 

_ Fra Angelico took, as a,model for his 
painting, the simplicity and directness of 
the Evangelists. That, together with his 
gift of inspiring tranquillity in those who 
look at his pictures, has won for him the 
admiration not only of the artistically 
learned but of ordinary people, who can 
immediately understand and enjoy his 
magnificent illustrations of the Gospel 
stories. 

“Here in this exhibition are the lovely 
Madonnas—pictures with so much light 
poured into the blues and the reds and the 
gold, that, as: Ruskin said “the colours 
seem to have come from the wings of the 
Angels that walked for Fra Angelico under 
every cypress tree”’’. 


THE MOSCOW ZOO 

‘A strange feature of the Moscow Zoo’, 
said JON MILLER in a Home Service talk, 
‘is the Children’s Corner. This differs 
from our Children’s Zoo in London 
because in the Moscow one there are no 
animals. It is a corner of the Zoo where 
parents may leave their youngsters in the hands of trained attendants. 
There they may play on swings and roundabouts, and even large models 
of ships. This arrangement gives the grown-ups a chance to enjoy the 
Zoo themselves unhindered. The average Russian appears to have an 
absorbing interest in animals. In fact, so keen is he to feed anything 
he can get near to, irrespective of the food value of his offering, that 
double wiring is the rule rather than the exception in the Moscow Zoo. 
While I was there the Zoo was crowded; I was told that it remained 
popular even during the cold Russian winter. 

“Incidentally, two things struck me about the Moscow crowds. One 
was the sameness of the women’s clothes—shapeless with no waist-line. 
From the clothing point of view the children seemed to be the best off. 
The other thing I noticed was the ease with which the crowd could be 
drawn to laughter. The slightest piece of unusual behaviour on the part 
of a monkey or bear would cause a crowd to collect immediately, and 
the laughter would be uproarious. I found it delightful to see people 
enjoying a Zoo so much. 

‘The Moscow Zoo performs various auxiliary functions. Many 
interesting experiments are being carried out there by way of mixing 
certain species together, in mutual cages and enclosures, animals that 
would be natural enemies’ in wild life—or at any rate unwilling to live 
in close proximity to one another. Russian zoologists think that if the 
animals’ natural fear can be dispelled by removing the feeling of 
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insecurity, there is no reason why some animals that are natural enemies 
should not live peacefully together in captivity. 

‘One way of doing this is to bring the animals up together from 
cubhood, making sure that they are never in want for any of the 
necessities. of life. In many cases this theory has worked, adding much 
to the exhibiting value of the animals concerned. In the Moscow Zoo 
you can see Alsatian dogs and lions romping and playing together. One 
very popular spot in the Zoo is a bear pit where bears and dogs (of 
mixed breeds) play together with footballs. But these experiments are 
not always successful ’. 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE OLD NAVVY 
“Whenever I travel from Settle to Carlisle’, observed WILLIAM 
MITCHELL in ‘The Northcountryman’,-‘ between the austere upper 
reaches of the Ribble and the broad and fertile valley down which the 
Eden flows, I marvel at the tenacity of the old Midland Railway Com- 
pany—and the “constitu- 
tions ” of the men who built 
the line. They had rugged 
bodies and muscles like bands 
of steel. Summer floods and 
winter snows did not daunt 
them, though these veterans 
admitted that their new homes 
in the Pennines were in one of 
the wildest, windiest, coldest, 
and dreariest localities in the 
world. They came from all 
parts of Britain, rejoicing in’ 
such names as “ Wellington 
Pincer”, and “ Policeman 
Jack ”. They wore shirts, short, 
tight knee-breeches, and wool- 
len stockings. Most of them 
lived in shanty towns—Inker- 
man, Salt Lake City, Jericho, 
Sesbastopol, and, largest of 
them all, Batty Wife Hole. 

“Clinging mud, cold and 
dark, was the chief discomfort 
on Batty Green. When a cara- 
van first made its appearance 
here in the winter of 1869, for 
the accommodation of the men 
who surveyed the route, a man 
stood outside with a lantern 
when darkness fell and guided 
his comrades back across the bog. When the navvies stopped work 
for the day at 5.30 p.m. they trudged across acres of bog to their 
lodgings—wooden huts, covered with black felting, hovels of all kinds, 
even beehives of turf of a type used by early man. 
j ‘There were shops at Batty Green, and hawkers came to the shanty 
town like wasps attracted to a jam pot. The navvies ate vast quantities 
of beef, and cattle were driven in on the hoof to-satisfy their appetites. 
They drank beer in fantastic quantities. In fact, the ale-can was the 
cause of nearly all the troubles which beset them. Two Bradford men, 
James Tiplady and William Fletcher, were appointed by the Bradford 
Town Mission, at the request of the railway company, as missionaries 
among the men. Mr. Tiplady lived at Batty Wife Hole where, he 
reported, were about 100 huts erected for the workmen and their 
families, comprising 300 or 400 adults and above 100 children. This 
was in 1870. Some of the navvies were taught to knit by a Quaker lady. 

‘They fought. Archie Cameron, policeman at Batty Wife Hole, 
investigated a fatal fight at Dent Head in 1874. The dead man’s arms 
and the side of his chest and ribs were “ considerably discoloured, the 
face and scalp bruised and swollen’. Some died through negligence. 
Dynamite was a new discovery, and the nayvies would keep the sticks 
of explosive in their pockets so that they would be warm when used. 
One unfortunate man warmed his by placing it in front of a brazier. 

‘A man who visited Batty Wife Hole at the time the railway was 
being built afterwards wrote: : 


The English navvy has his bad points. Very bad points they are, 
no doubt, but as a rule they have all a common origin. The fountain 
of all, or ‘almost all, the troubles of an English employer of this descrip- 
tion of labour is the ale-can. But with these bad points there are many 


An cosine picture, ae Mrs. G. M. Eyles, a prize-winning entry at the exhibition of 

‘Embroidery of Today and Yesterday’ about which Barbara Hooper, a B.B.C. reporter, 
spoke in ‘Radio Newsreel’. The exhibition, containing pieces of historical interest as 
well as work being done by women—and men—today, is organised by the Embroiderers’ 
Guild, and can be seen at the R,W.S. Galleries, 26 Conduit Street, London, until June 4 


performance until nature had played herself out. 
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like that of the beehive; sturdy toil such as that which was comman 
by the builders of the Pyramids, or the brick-building kings of Ninev 
firm fellowship and good feeling, evinced in subscriptions to sick 
and doctor’s bills; clear-headed application of labour to produc 
definite result. The navvy is a very rough diamond, but when 
come to mix with him familiarly and to understand him you come 
realise that he is a diamond ’. 


ENCOUNTER WITH A COBRA 
“How .many people have managed to survive a face-to-face encou 
with a hamadryad, as the King Cobra is often called, I really do 
know ’, said STEPHEN DEWAR in a Home Service talk. ‘ But if t 
are any others besides myself, I think they must have got away v 
the aid of a gun or a rifle. I had only a‘stick and an umb 
‘As a young Assam tea-planter, I was riding one day to an ¢ 
lying plantation. Suddenly, there in front of me, crossing the 
in the -brilliant sun, I 
, ° what I thought was a young 
python, something over twe 
feet long. Here was a lo 
chance for a fine skin for 
folks at home. I carried a c 
down polo stick and an anci 
umbrella. Now he was slo 
crossing an open clearing 
jumped off my mare, Ra 
Ann, and left her to graze 
I ran towards the snake. / 
gained on it and raised 
stick, the brute paused, 
slightly, and, lifting the 
three feet of him in the - 
expanded his hood. I saw w 
absolute horror that it was f 
nished with a pair of 
tacle-shaped markings. He } 
a King Cobra, and a re 
one at that. 
‘There was only one th 
to do: to stand my gro 
and chance it was an abso 
necessity. Useless to run aw 
although Rapid Ann had d 
so the moment she grasped 
situation. Automatically, 
stick came down from ~ 
“slash” position to 
“ready ”. The umbrella in my left hand was vaguely feinting “o 
to distract him. On the back of my neck the hairs stood up lik 
frill. Then, very gradually, the king of snakes began to ad 
slowly sliding about a foot towards me. My answer was to m 
about the same distance towards him, stick in position. Then 
stopped, apparently perplexed. He was always the hunter, never 
hunted. After a pause, he seemed to reconsider the situation and came 
perhaps another six inches, while the sweat ran down my chest and ar. 
I copied his move and no more. Fatal to strike at his head and miss, 
that would bring him on me like a whip. So again he checked, eyes f 
on me, his wicked forked tongue flickering in and out. 
“For perhaps two minutes, though time seemed to stand still; 
stopped there just staring at each other. Yet I knew he was not perfe 
sure of himself. On my side, there was, I suppose, a desperate sort 
will-to-live. ~ | 
‘At length, he seemed to tire a little of this i 
creature with one head and a possible sting at the ends of the. two 4 
that seemed to menace him. Very slowly, he began to turn and r 
away. I did the same, and with what a vast feeling of pein 
he saw me begin my retreat out of the corner of his eye, 
came into position once more. Again we had to go Prats 
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‘Finally, after-a little time, he began what pro roved to Tey a 
retreat, contracting his great hood. As he wound his sinuous y 
towards some low rhododendron scrub, making a whirring sort 


hum as his scales slid over the grass, I began to "stagger 


never feel quite ‘sure jusghow. 2k nd IO, Pie ne bac ; 
my bungalow ’. ’ ee 
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‘t, \HE Police ea ‘in this country is” ade up of many 
3 - forces; the Metropolitan Police, the largest, having 
of over 15,000. A few counties ‘and cities have 


ing from 100 to 1,000, while a small: seaber mainly 
—have strengths of under 100. : 

work varies between urban and rural areas, and throughout 
ole country > the standard of cover afforded varies between one 
and another. On that. account, and for a variety of other reasons, 
‘has been devised for fixing the “strength required to police 
; | The factors which play a big part when considering the 
e of the area, the size of its population, the ¢harac- 
istics of its - population as judged by its record of crime and disorder, _ 
le mileage. of its streets and roads, and the rateable value of its — 
a -Excep t for the Metropolitan Police, which i is ina category by 
umber of officers, sergeants, and constables which constitute 
d0lice force—known as its establishment—is fixed by agreement - 
1 the Home Secretary or the” Saae of State for Scotland — 
és authority concerned. — 5. eae 
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ze “largest proportion of any establishment ‘is he sergeants Pane 
tables mployed in uniform in towns or-in country districts. on what. 
own as beat duty. ‘The beat system of policing has been in opera- 

with little variation since the policeman in the form we know ‘him - 
day first appeared on the streets of London in | September, 1829. The 

mee of the system is the division of the whole police area into sub- 

S 13 known as beats, to each of which a single constable is allocated. 
eats are. ‘grouped to form sections over which a sergeant has jurisdiction, 
a sergeants” sections are again grouped into sub-divisions for which 
ispector is responsible. In some parts of the country, different names 


>of the force. 

one-man beat has always been the abate of police territorial 
nisation, the beat constable being personally responsible for policing 
articular area, either- throughout the twenty-four ‘hours or for a 
er period in urban. areas, where.a shift system is adopted. The size 
beat varies from a group | of villages to a small area in a city 
can. ‘patrolled from end to end in thirty minutes. In recent 
cycles, motor-cycles, and. motor-cars. have been used by single | 
ibles on beats where varying distances have to be travelled, but | 


a catr: Srictionts. crime, the. control of ates accident _ 
enti n, anc the maintenance of order. Different methods of working © 
S are “followed im different forces, but no matter what method is 
1 the success of the system depends on’ the prality, keenness, and 

of the individual constable. 


covering the several villages, hamlets, or groups of houses in 
changing from day to day the order in which the points are 
the time of day or night which is allocated to patrolling his — 
introduction of cycles, motor-cycles, and cars has altered the 
ose hh constable considerably and enabled the working of © 
lanned on the actual work to be sone, and not on the 
can cover on foot in a day. 

s, beats are usually fully built-up vii ‘the methods which 
n used to-ensure that they are given the attention they should 
changed but little in the past 100 years. Till about twenty-five 
universal method used was for each constable to 
é he was to follow and the times he should reach’ 
on his beat. “It is known as the ‘fixed route’ method 
it has. been abandoned in most cath some—which 


= ee 


now ist 


tween 1,000 and 3,000. The: majority of forces have — 


to describe the Ereups and the. scale of peroupings depends on on > 


of the travelling done on a beat was, and still is, on foot. Whatever : 
oe the beat, the business of the constable allocated to it is. 


“Chief Constable of Aberdeen, 1933- Bb7e, 


ns" . , 


with or without fixed points or times. Under this method only the area 
is defined and each constable decides entirely for himself how he covers — 
his beat. This discretion may be limited by the fact that he has to be at 
certain fixed points at certain fixed times, or, again, each constable may 


be required to telephone to his operational centre at certain predeter- _ 


_mined times but he is free to choose for’ this se gets Point on his 
_beat where a telephone i is available. _ 

In addition to the cover given by the man on the beat, constables are. 
~allocated to pattol certain areas which for one reason or another require 
special attention. These areas_may simply be a length of street, may be 
quite small, or may be large enough to overlap parts or the whole of 
several beats. The idea is to give the special area» that extra attention 
which. it demands. These constables are known as ‘ patrols’ and may 
be emp! 
and are sometimes accompanied by a member of the C.IL.D. _ * ; 

So far I have been reviewing the position as it has developed gradually — 


for more than a century, and I now come to the point where a question — 


-can properly be put: ‘ Are we making the best use of the men -we have 
and, if we aré not, then what can we do about it? ’. r 
There i is no one in this country who knows what is happening in every 
police force, although there are a‘few who have a good idea of what is 
happening in a number of places. My own knowledge may be limited, 
‘but in my forty years’ police service I have had many opportunities of © 
-getting to know how the other fellow is doing his job. The British Police 
Service is notoriously conservative in its habits. There is a reluctance to 
change anything *that is likely to bring criticism from the public; for 
instante, the manner in which the constable on the beat performs his 
duties. In the more recently formed departments of the Police Service 


not bound by tradition, a good deal of window-dressing is done. Thé-+ 


idea of this, one is. inclined to think sometimes, is to draw attention away 
_ from the basic work of the street policeman and give the i impression of — 
a standard of efficiency of the whole — se which is open to 
eas 

- It is with the man on the beat that I am. Coos hee and I pro- 
pose to pin-point some aspects of his work which, in my opinion, require 
attention. There should be constant and ample contact between the 


_ public and the police at all levels of society as well as at all levels in 


“the Police Service. The main contact with the public has always been 
_provided by the beat constable, and in the days when there were plenty _ 
of policemen who did not cost very much they-were spread, according — 

one finds a reluctance on the part of police officers to appreciate. that 
the cover given in the past cannot be provided today. In the first place, 
it is economically | unsound to attempt it; an ordinary constable may 
not be paid it, but with housing, uniform,. pension and other commit- 
“ments, he costs the public not far short of ‘£1,000 a year. He-must, 


therefore, be employed with due regard to his economic value, and, as ~ 


conditions in every sphere of industry have improved, so. must his 
actual working conditions be considered as well as his pay packet. 


untry areas it is _ customary for the iSnstabie to allow an 4 +. 


Complaints of Monotony 

“In view of the improved working conditions outside the Service; ‘the 
present generation of young men who are joining the police are not 
willing to tolerate the conditions under which their forefathers worked — 
and which still exist in some forces. Where there is plenty of activity 
on a beat, where there is work to do, then the men concerned—if 
their hearts are in their jobs—will be happily occupied. Busy beats are 
in a minority in all police districts, so one often finds the energetic man 
working a beat for long periods, months at a time, with little of interest — 
on it. Naturally | he complains of the monotony of his job. There is a 
small minority of constables who will find something of interest no 
matter where they are sent to work. They are so exceptional that they 
-are seldom posted to the backwaters but to where there is work to do. 
_ Another factor which acts against making the best use of the men 
is the lack ey initiative shown in the aS of the shift pee which 


loyed singly, i in pairs, on a cycle or in cars equipped. with radio 


4 


‘to today’s standards, almost extravagantly over the ground, So often — 


’ 


_ Operatec to cae ie men for duty at all : 
_ In some police forces there is a strict a 


___ of duty which makes the constable spend I half 

one a 3 duty; in other forces, and they are in the majority, the men are more 
fortunate and have to spend one-third, while others, more fortunate — 
Seal still, spend only one-fifth or less. This last category work on what is 


a _ sionally been given in the police press that a force has changed over 
; to a multi-shift system from the orthodox three-shift system. So much 
' has been written about it on those occasions, that to the uninformed it 

would appear that something new had been discovered. I will say no 
more than that multi-shift systems have been in use in some forces = 
thirty years and more. 


Examination of ‘Lock-up Property’ 

___I am now going to deal with another aspect of police duty which is 
bound up with tradition—the examination of ‘ lock-up property’. It 
has been customary in this country, but not in any other that I know, 


for the police to examine as often as was practicable, sometimes every | 


hour, premises of all descriptions which are left unoccupied after busi- 
ness hours and at week-ends. This property is known in police circles 
_as ‘ lock-up property ’. This examination is to ensure that the occupier 
“has locked the doors and secured the windows of his premises before 
_ he goes home. While premises are frequently found to have been left 

_ in an insecure state by the occupier, it is seldom that the constable finds 
them to have been interfered with. 

This examination of premises, which also included occupied private 
Ssbiises i in one town I know, has nearly always been done according to 
a rigid and almost ritual formula. As a result the criminal can, in most 

_ police districts today, move with comparative freedom by making a 
“study of the constable’s movements. In some cases the action of the — 
‘constable may deter the would-be shop- or warehouse-breaker by the 
fear of being caught red-handed, but I question if the never-changing 
‘routine examination of ‘lock-up’ premises does really succeed in pro- 
_ viding the protection to property which it aims to do. I am dwelling 


=F on this matter at some length because it occupies the attention of the 
od constable on evening and night duty out of all proportion to what, in 

my opinion, is justified by the results. In any case, it is so seldom that 
_____ important business premises are broken into from a point to which the 


police have access that it makes the police examination appear futile. 
There is a fear on the part of most police officers of criticism by the 
_ public on the score that premises to which the police have access have 
been broken into during the night and have not been detected by the 


____ police but by the occupier himself when he arrives at business next day. 
q __ In some police circles the fuss that is made of such incidents has to 
=—_ be experienced to be believed. It is considered a most serious reflection 
--__ on the efficiency of the police—a view which I certainly do not share. 


When policemen cost so much, is it an economical proposition to employ‘ 

them on duties which could be covered by any reliable person acting 
as. a watchman? If it is to be insisted upon that the doors and windows 
ge of premises be given so much attention, then let us revert to the employ- 
; ment of the ‘ Charlies’ of last century. Better still, where the contents 
of the premises justify it, insist on the fitting of one of the types of 
ike burglar alarm systems which give due notice to police headquarters of 
the fact that premises are being interfered with, without giving the 
ss $ntruder any idea that he has set off the alarm. I understand insurance 
companies give generous terms to policy-holders who fit that type of 


beat constable. He can still do much, but a changed outlook on the 
_ subject is long overdue. 

ao Earlier in this talk I referred to some of the methods employed by 
the constable in working his beat. The methods I described are those 
normally employed, except that today more forces are superimposing 
_ motor-car patrols on the discretionary method of working. There is 
be another method or system of policing an urban area, pioneered in 
Pix; Aberdeen in 1948, which has been adopted by a few other forces both 
ss in this country and abroad. Under this system the main work is still 
done by the constable on foot, but he is given a much wider interest 
| than his own beat. The territorial unit ceases to be the beat, it becomes 
"the sergeant’s sector which comprises the equivalent of from nine to 
twelve beats. This area is under the charge of the sergeant himself — 

with usually nine constables operating as a group and forming a ‘ team ’. 
® __ Hence this method of policing is known as the team system. The 


policing of the sector is performed by the team according to the de- ; 


ca =e mands for the services of the police, be they of a preventive character — 


Bes 0 9h cleiien 92 avd whee ee ee ar 
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is. working life on night bs ~ police ‘telephone system? 


_- known as a multi-shift system. In recent years, much publicity has occa- 


J alarm. I do not advocate the abolition of the care of property by the | 


_ three of the nine constabl red to 
the driver and, possibly for. Fa good part of ‘hi I 
himself. > a 
Constables are posted to ae whatever ‘pce: Sey: requ 0 
They may be left to patrol areas in the same manner as a yet 
stable used to do—either for a whole tour of duty or just for an ho 
or two. In certain areas they may use cycles provided for the purpos 
A high degree of trust is placed upon the men and they are encoura 
to do all they can to. get to know the public and vice versa. On 
duty, ‘lock-up property’ is still examined but in as unsystemat 
manner as possible, attention being paid in the main to premises co 
taining property likely to interest the lawbreaker. Shock tactics 
employed which I will not detail. The criminal does not know whi 
or where the police are, and the streets are not left so that unobs 
movement can take place. Varying methods are employed in eatic 
the whole sector, giving all the constables variety and interest, ‘providir ' 
a high degree of flexibility, and giving the public prompt servi 
wheréver and whenever it is wanted. Morale is good and recruiti 
difficulties are few and far between. Relations between the public 2 
the police are good, and the almost complete absence of complaints t 
the public after seven years’ experience of this system of polici 
indicates that they are obtaining the service they expect, Sud they ha 
every appearance of being satisfied. : 
There is one more aspect of this question of the best use of our ma 
power which I wish to deal with: the employment of police officers. 
duties for which neither police powers nor experience is required. e 
is certainly receiving much more attention throughout the country t 
it used to do,. but almost everywhere the conservative outlook in t} 
Police Service still keeps police officers employed on work which h 
-been done in some forces for many years by civilian employees, for who 
no height or other physical standards are needed. In all my service, 
have never known of a case where the reliability or the trustworthing 
of a civilian employed in a police department has been questioned 
more than if he or she had been a duly appointed police officer. - a, 


Civilian Duties ; Fil 
Civilians are employed as Sadi engineers, as motor mechanics, and 
drivers of non-operational vehicles. Civilian male and female clerks 4 
employed on filing duties, in the preparation of pay lists, on reco; 
keeping, and they take charge of the lost and found property departmer 
Civilian typists undertake the preparation of almost all reports al 
cases, including those of the beat constable and the C.I.D. Civilians a 
as telephone and radio-telephone operators and take care of. all-prisone 
male and female. The use of civilian adult patrols in controlling sche 
children at street crossings over a period of years has relieved 1 
police of an important duty. In some police areas, the use of civi 
patrols will not be countenanced. Why, I cannot understand. oe: 
In this country with its varying conditions, it may be rash 
generalise, but the experience of the few forces which have brok 
away from the orthodox methods in policing their respective poli 
~districts shows only too clearly that not only can better use be m 
of the men we have, but that it can be done on an economica ‘sout 
basis and, at ut abe: same ae give the service which the public expec 
oe : a say ‘ ; Bi ik. amime 
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- The Ocean’s Coastline — .- 


By J. A. STEERS 


HE great surge and floods that devastated 
much of our east coast on the night of 
January 31—Februaty 1, 1953, will long be 
a. remembered. For a_few weeks the whole 
mation became conscious of its coast, and parliament 
‘appointed a departmental committee to enquire into 
he cause of the surge and to make recommendations 
for future action. That committee reported in April, 
11954, and later two standing committees were appointed 
‘and are concerned largely with tidal phenomena and 
with sea-defence research. 
Workers in many branches of knowledge are con- 
erned in coastal problems, and I am speaking from 
"the geographer’s point of view. My own introduction 
0 coastal work began in 1923 when I made a study 
Orford Ness, in Suffolk. It was soon evident that 
such a study history and ecology should be given 
gual weight with purely physical investigations. 
“Careful tracing of the numerous ridges that make up 
“this formation gave a clue to the way in which the spit 
‘was built, but presented little or no idea of the time 
nvolved for its development. Moreover, any simple 
yerage figures for its longitudinal growth are of small 
Value. But, fortunately, there exists for this part of the 
Suffolk coast a number \of valuable records and maps, 
“especially a detailed survey by Norden, which dates 
Grom 1601. These enabled me to connect historical and 
‘ hysical evidence and so to get a reasonable notion of 
the growth and evolution of Orford Ness. 
This interrelation is now taken for granted. But there 
'is room for much more work of a similar nature. In 
"places like Dungeness, the district around Sandwich 
n Kent, the Culbin Sands on the Moray Firth, the 
Forvie Sands near Newburgh at the mouth of Ythan, 
"the dune areas of South Wales, much light is thrown 
mn the evolution of the coastal features by a study of 
oth history and prehistory. Moreover, there is little 
pubt that as local records become better known 


lls and modern peat beds 
relation to sea-level. In 
Lower Thames, there is 
pod evidence that from 
sronze Age times there has 
een a slight but probably 
Mntinuous subsidence. In 
Storical times this is shown 
the constant raising of 
sea-walls, and nowadays 
is detected by tidal records. 
he rate of movement today 
of the order of eight to 
elve inches a century. It 
s to die away north- 
and there seems little 
mubt that parts of Scotland 
© rising slightly, but in the 

vest and north, in the 
iter Hebrides, Orkney and 
sland, there may be a 
srse movement. Doubt- 
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more evidence for these and~- other places will become available. 
Documentary evidence may also help in another problem. In the Isles of 
Scilly, in-the Outer Hebrides, and elsewhere, there is evidence of 
wery recent change of level . .~ a change shown by the position of 


A raised beach at Larne, Northern Ireland 


the land. 


Aerofilms 


due to an actual rise of sea-level, and partly due to a local sinking 


But, after all, it is only the last of a long series of changes that have 


taken place since the oncoming of the Ice Age, to say nothing of the 


many changes of earlier 
times. It is well known that 
the lower submerged features 
we find around this country 
suggest a recent rise of sea- 
level of the order of 200 feet. 
Of possible greater move- 
ment, such as may have been 
associated with the _ sub- 
marine canyons which .occur 
off France and Spain, and 
many other places, and with 
the high level surfaces, called 
Upland Plains, of this. and 
other countries, I am not 
going to speculate here. On 
the other hand, submerged - 
forests or peat beds are 
inextricably involved with | 
raised beaches which are 
particularly well developed ' 
in Scotland and to a lesser 


8, this slight tilting is con- extent in north, west, and 
ted with the Ice Age, and ; Se south England. In Scotland, 
possible that it is partly Creek in the salt marshes on Scolt Head island, Norfolk coast roads often follow the 


Pa 


; or Shee f Meeraion rae 
. i oan and anything from a .. feet to a 
ned But, despite existing des iptions and dis 
_. on these features, they are in some respects ‘still a epucarles Take two. 


~ examples: fine beach platforms exist almost all the way round Arran, 


sie islands are in the Firth of Clyde, and neither is exposed to open ocean 
____ conditions, and considerable parts of each island are in very sheltered 
a water. How, then, have these platforms been formed? It is extremely 
difficult to appreciate that the sea, fifteen to thirty feet higher than it 
Ss _is today, cut these terraces in such sheltered areas. The western side of 
Arran faces the narrow Kilbrennan Sound; there is less than two miles 
of water between Cumbrae and the Ayrshire coast; and in the upper 
waters of the Firth of Lorne and Jura it is particularly hard to under- 
stand how waves, even in rough and stormy weather and at a higher 
sea level, could have cut the platforms: Di we find in those places. ~ 


ae What Levels Are Platforms Cut? 
| Another curious point is that we have no Positive information of the 
mies hs level at which platforms are cut. Since wave action is undoubtedly 
‘more effective at high water, it seems reasonable to argue that they 
--—— are cut then, and later raised up; but the problem is a complicated 
one. Nor does any precise information exist about the rate at which 
_ they are cut, or even if the waves of the present sea have had time to 
gnaw into the platform and begin the formation | of a new one at a 
lower level. 

A variation of this problem occurs in many parts of England. Along 
the coast of Kent and Sussex there is a fine platform cut in the chalk. 
It seems to be mainly of present-day origin; it is certainly covered at 

| high water, and the cliffs in its rear are being eroded. Along the north 
-———s coast of Devon and Cornwall a magnificent platform is cut in hard 


and much folded rocks. Again, the reasonable assumption is that it is a 
y product of present-day conditions. But when we compare it with similar 
i. features in South Wales, where there are also many remains of raised - 
Ee beaches, we are bound to think that the platforms on the Cornish side > 


Bt - are, to some extent at least, the outcome of earlier conditions and of 
somewhat different levels of land and sea. 
a _ Platforms and cliffs go together. Once again, we are apt to take too 


; : much for granted. A cliff facing the open ocean only too easily suggests — 
+ cause and effect. In many cases, the cliff is probably a simple eroded 
_* form. By definition a cliff is a steep slope, and it does not follow that 
if a cliff faces the sea it is simply the product of marine erosion. A 
wt visitor to the west coast of Scotland, for example, would not find it 


Skye; yet there are cliffs almost all round it. 


a. In all this it is only too easy to forget the adjacent sea-floor. We 


cannot see it, and we need far more detailed maps of it if we are to 
understand our coasts fully. What is more, we badly need information 
Be; of the movement of sand and shingle over it. On any coast where 
conditions allow plants to grow, the interrelation of physiography and 
ecology is interesting. But in areas of dune, salt marsh, and shingle, the 
study of both is essential. Everyone is familiar with the growth of 
_- Marram grass on dunes. The upward and lateral extent of the plant 
is closely allied with the sand supply. Many eroded dunes have been 
es _replanted with this grass, and if the sand supply is good the grass 


= grows rapidly and may soon heal a breach. It would seem worth while 
a __ that experiments should be made to find if it is possible to produce 
; a yet quicker growing plant, or one tolerant of sea-water, or even one 
_ that can cope more effectively with a poor and inadequate sand supply. 
Any plant growth that can aid dune accumulation is to be welcomed. 


< Plant Growth on Shingle : 
ae Plant growth on shingle i is often considcfaaee although it is not so 
+ -effective. But there is plenty of scope for investigations that might 
4 have great value in local coast protection. Many plants spread mat-like 
on shingle, and in other parts of the world shingle beaches are often 
covered with creeping plants. There is scope, under properly controlled_ 
conditions, for investigating the adoption of | some of these in this 
country. 
ae __ Nature herself has perhaps all too successfully demonstrated what 
sop can be done on salt marshes. In 1870 the rice grass called Spartina 
 townsendii first appeared on the south coast. It is common knowledge 
Sob rips the grass has spread rapidly in Poole ‘Harbour, Southampton 
me ater, and elsewhere. It is an admirable sea oF soft and be: Ca 
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_ and completely encircle the small island of Great Cumbrae. Both; 


easy to state exactly the role of marine erosion round the island of — 


- material. What is more, bigger waves stir up the fairly shallow wat 
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Siete oe to ed the ate ae aie pleas surprising 
short time, as a result of the interaction of vegetation. and water lade 
with mud and silt, than in sheltered ah ese where marsh a ae 
possible. ; 

I have spoken so far only of our + own coasts. They’ may. begaken: ; 
representative of those of temperate latitudes, but allowance must b 
made for differences in vegetation. In the tropics we must bear in min 
two other major factors: the growth of coral and what i is called lithifi 
cation of beaches. Whilst there are great differences in appearanc 
between a mangrove swamp and an East Anglian salt: marsh, there i 


' no particular difference in function: in both, the vegetation | is collectin 


mud and building up the coast. But there is nothing in colder latitude 
to compare with a coral reef. A reef may act as a great sea wall o 
even as a promenade. Fringing and barrier reefs may both protect | 
coast. The Great Barrier Reefs off the Queensland coast are in place 
fifty to eighty miles or more from the shore, and since the prevalen 
winds blow somewhat obliquely across the broad channel, the erosiv 
power of the waves is often great. One of the most striking spoone 
about the Queensland coast is the presence of cliffs where the prote 
ing reefs are far distant, and their absence when the reefs draw ne 
to the coast. — 

- Lithification of beach ae takes place as the result of the precipit: ta 
tion of carbonate of lime from solution in sea-water. Why this happen 
is not fully understood, ‘since round many small coral cays in mar 
parts of the world the beaches are not always lithified all round 1 th 
island, but usually on their windward sides. But once lithification he 
taken place, the beach becomes hard and resistant, and many example 
exist from which a cay has, in a storm, been swept out of its protectin 
frame. I have seen them in Australia and the West Indies. The forme 
tion of beach rock seems to be almost confined within the upper ani 
lower tidal limits—allowing Ses a little for wave splash. : 


= 
ay . 


Tidal Range 3 

The tidal 1 range on a beatin wherever it may be, is a factor hea 
significance. It is clear to any seaside visitor that bigger waves. read 
the shore at high water. They can be powerful erosive agents, an 
because so much more water is driven on shore it must escape t 
some form of réturn current, which may carry away with it mud 


off the beach, and if a strong tidal current is running, vast quantiti 
of sand and fine material are carried along. On the shore the wav: 
themselves are the agents of transport, and much may depend « on tk 
direction from which they approach. Most damage occurs in storm 
especially if the wind is more or less directly on shore. And the d damag 
is likely to be greater if a storm coincides with a spring tide. | : 
Apart from the natural problems, the geographer is also conc ce 
with those of @ more human nature. I often wonder if it is not ay Di 
that the great storm surge of 1953 did not take place in ie Fi 
after the first world war. Our coastline then, from the human 
of view, was in a very different condition from what it is” wea 
surge of 1953 did great damage to life and property in many ind : 
some of which were so Jow lying with respect to sea-level ‘hat it mé 
well be asked if building should ever have been allowed on them. | 
short, had the surge occurred thirty years earlier, : a 
learned to treat our coastline properly? In 1923, seaside bungaloy 
were comparatively rare, and many unsightly lines of cliff-top haf 
did not exist. Between the wars the attraction. of our coast | : 
creased, but unfortunately reasonable control of building was-not eve 
where exercised. ‘Many miles of good sandy beaches, Ree all 
marshes were disfigured by shacks and tawdry buildings. W on 
one coast, and that is a line or narrow strip. I am ie 
hard-and-fast planning at other people’s expense, but it 
have been possible for a far-seeing person to convince: 
the danger of disfigurement of our oo ah eee 
increasing number of people who now visit and stay on t 
do so in such a way that it remained for the m hig 
et from, phacks: and nd ge ee 
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physical problems, both in the field and, as far as 
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‘communicate to you a few of the general. reflections which 
_ this study has’ suggested. I should explain that my book is 
neither a pork. on social history nor a manual of pci 


Pete the successive types of civility’ that different civilisations 
evolved. It will be agreed, I suppose, that a mature society, on 
ng a period (and it may be, as with fifth-century Athens, a short 


oli itical and economic equilibrium, achieves a type of civility peculiar 
0 itself. By this I: mean that a type, a model, an exemplar, of behaviour 
roduced. which is regarded not merely as admirable in itself but 
pressive and representative of the best cultural yalues and the 
st ethical ideals of the community as a whole. 


mphasis they throw upon certain. human qualities and aptitudes, 
have all two - factors. in common. In the first place, the pattern of 
iour is always set by an educated minority, possessed of sufficient 
nce’ and leisure to reflect upon behaviour and to design the sort 
ern conducive to the sort of behaviour which they, with their_ 
background of tradition, thought, and feeling, consider to. be 
te. In the second place, this pattern of culture is, almost in- 
hy imitated by other sections of the community and ends by 
ning characteristic , of the society or the civilisation as a whole. 
inorities who create these patterns may be but a fraction only 
mmunity. Thus the free-born citizens of Athens who created 
fifth century the type of Kalos Kagathos numbered 21,000 only 
estimated population of 10,000 resident aliens and 100, 000 slaves : 

t to be supposed that of the 21,000 free citizens any but a small 
ty were really interested in behaviour, general ideas, or the some- 
mae arguments of Socrates, Yet this small minority within a 

eighty years evolved and defined a type of civility which 
is eet obliged to. admire as both beautiful and good. 

‘is tt invariable that this process of imitation proceeds downwards 
the upper class, through the middle class, and s0, in the process 
‘tions, to the lower class. In Germany, for instance, it was the 
= academic, the professional classes who set the pattern for 
acy, even as in England from 1830 onwards it was the 
class created by the Industrial Revolution who set the tone of 
imitated 1 in 1860 by the land-owning classes. I am aware, 
that it it is ‘most | old-fashioned of me and may seem out- 
such terms as upper and middle class, when I ought to 
_ but the terms are ‘convenient and not em- 


to obser ¢ also that, whereas good inanners, in that 
Bus supine of the heart, are, or ought to be, 


-and I believe with conviction that much of that work should thee 
one in por the environment as much as- 
: of their powers, but because by their training they should “be able to - — 
2 no sanatieriehat: their’ particular i interest ‘may re are— 
much concerned. ‘with our coasts, since they ‘present SO _ } 
problems: physical, human, | ‘economic, and historical.. our colleagues in engineering, geology, ecology, and allied subjects. ALS “1 
th ehapis wha wide ore since so sae of our the understanding of the coast. My own experience has convinced me, — 
_ however, that there are many problems associated. with it that can be 


_ be said for a large experimental area on the coast, where many problems _ 
could be investigated on a natural scale. Parts of some of our:shingle, — Sie 
dune, = marsh coasts would lend themselves well for this purpose. ~ 3 


ee a ee o % Good Behaviour ee 
‘The First of three talks: by HAROLD NICOLSON Rey ik rf Pk, 


AVING just finished a Back. on am I shaald like to. 


) of external security combined with a comparatively stable 


though these successive types of civility differ from each other in 


Sebi as 5 social Saga ee 


1 


: ead: recat the amount of Rock theres is to. He done *S them 


attempted by geographers. I say this, not to make any- sweeping claim = 


appreciate an area, a region, and envisage the interworkings of its” 
various parts. But we must-seek fully the help of, and give fully to, ~ 


best, we can contribute only a limited, although an essential, part to. 


unravelied only by a co-operative effort. I believe that there is much to_- Fi 3 
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bad manners remain comparatively constant. Politeness, bien sdonaeal > 
good form, or whatever you choose to call them, ought to adapt them- 
selves to" the conditions of each successive generation. Impoliteness or ; 
bad form, on ‘the other hand, appear to be comparatively stable condi- — 
tioris, devoid-of such adaptability. Thus the man of fashion of the fifth 
century before Christ was, and ought to have been, totally different — jae 
from the man of fashion of 1955; yet those parasites of bad civility, 


the bore and:the snob, are immutable and eternal. The bore described 
by Theophrastus or Horace is indistinguishable from the bores whom \ we 


all endure in our daily lives today. ahs * 
Although, therefore, good behaviour, being the reflection of certain 
transient ‘conditions, must always change and vary, and although it is : 
difficult to judge of past standards if influenced by the prejudices and 


“affections of our own age, it is, I think, possible to distinguish between —_ 


what might be called ‘ good ’ types of civility and what might be called 
“bad * types. In making such distinctions I apply three tests. First, is 
this type mobile or static? In other words, is it both flexible, and as~ 
such adaptable to alterations in social status and relationships, and 
imitable—in other words, easily passed on to the mass of the com- 
“munity? My second test is: does it facilitate intercourse between 
human beings or render that intercourse complicated, elaborate, and 


embarrassing ? My third test is: is its effect on human character libera- 


ting or restrictive—does it encourage the expansion of all our faculties. 


or does it develop certain faculties only at the expense of others? 


No known type of civility, when submitted to these three-tests, gains 
absolutely top marks. There is always some aspect of human behaviour — 
which is unduly emphasised and some other equally important aspect 
that is ignored. Yet I think we can say that the mobile is always 
preferable to the static, the easily imitable always preferable to the 
esoteric, the flexible always preferable to the elaborate, and the elastic 
always preferable to the rigid. 

-Thus I Tegard as bad those stereotyped patterns of behaviour which 


: prevailed in the French court during the seventeenth and eighteenth — 


centuries or which were imposed, even in my own lifetime, in the — 
Middle, and especially in the Far East. With them manners degenerated 
into customs and customs into etiquette. The moment behaviour 
becomes clique behaviour it becomes, not static merely, but exclusive. 
Thus, whereas it took several generations before a French bourgeois 
could, without becoming ridiculous, acquire by imitation the manners 
of Versailles or Marly; whereas it was difficult for a Canton merchant = 
to learn the elaborate etiquette ‘prescribed for mandarins; it was quite 
easy for Phaedo, once he had purchased his liberty, to mix as an equal 
in the Socratic circle, and quite easy for Joseph Addison to assume 
the pomp and the manners of an English aristocrat. 

China, for instance, has conferred immense benefits on the world 
in-art, in literature, in philosophy, in science. It is, in fact, a miracle 
that a certain pattern of behaviour should have succeeded in imposing 


x ye Se se sieciab idee so disrucive of individual Axe oie so 5 


wasteful of precious time. Superb as may have been the philosophic 


ideas of Confucius, who after all was a contemporary of Plato,: his — 
ideas on manners and deportment seem to us too rigid and artificial 


to have engaged the study and attention of serious men. Confucius 


- taught his disciples that it was bad form, when out driving, to look 


behind one; that one’s mat should always be at right angles to the wall; 
and that in deportment and manner they should always observe what 


he called ‘the elegant regulations of antiquity’. We are told by his 
biographers that his conduct when at court was an example to all 
beholders. After kow-towing to his master, we are told, Confucius did 


not permit his features to assume ‘a satisfied expression * until he had 
_ descended from the first step up to the throne. “ When’, we are told, 


- ‘he had reached the bottom step, he would hurry to his place with 


f ‘Jandson. So far as that dogma is a 


Jax in exploring our own art, so tenta- 
tive in our response to either English 


- better at the nature of good drawing 


_ self that same question and he gave 
_ a remarkable answer. If the views of 


_ of pictorial art are often pointless or 
- eccentric, let me remind you, before I ° 


“not draw—although some exception 


_ his arms stretched out on each side of his body as if they were wings ’. 


On resuming his seat his manner and expression indicated what was 
called ‘ respectful uneasiness ’. On the rare occasions when his master 


allowed Confucius to carry the sceptre his manner became strange 
indeed. ‘ His countenance’, we are assured, 


“seemed to change and 
to become apprehensive. He dragged his feet one after the other, as if 
they were tied by something to the ground ’. 

If such were the theatricals indulged in by a great philosopher, 
what must have been the histrionics and genuflexions practised by 
lesser mandarins? We have only to read the Chinese manuals on 


_ etiquette to realise that the whole pattern of behaviour was stereo- 
typed, unchanging, artificial, terribly difficult either to imitate or to. 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


T home it could hardly be said that appreciation of English draw- 
ing is part of our normal experience. Abroad English drawings 
are not well considered; they are scarcely considered even 
to exist; the English can- 


is made for Gainsborough and Row- 


prejudice, then I ‘also think it is our 
own fault, because we have been so 


paintings or drawings. And so far as 
it is not a prejudice, we must agree 
that English drawing has existed too — 
much away from the centres of the 
hottest fire of European art. \. 
Perhaps to say that a good drawing 
has a quality of self-evident truth is 
only to say that good is good or true 
is true, and perhaps we should come 


by negative means—by saying, for 
example, that it is not simply correct , 
drawing, or by asking why so much — 
nineteenth-century drawing, from 
Ingres, even Ingres, to Alfred Stevens 
or Burne-Jones or Lord Leighton, 
looks so well for so short a time, and 
then appears empty, null, and cold. 
Gerard Manley Hopkins asked him- 


poets upon painting or upon all kinds 


— quote: te that: he could himself 


at 


English Drawing through Three Centres 


eee Ss ___ “Masterly - execution * was ‘ the | be 


¥ “Horse and Horseman ’ ; by John Vanderbank ge ae 


‘competitive, jae suspic 
monies imposed at Versai 
of Louis XIV, who had 


In placé of polnical f $ or Tenebrae he accorded ther 
grandeur. It says much the force of his ‘personality that he suc 

ceeded in imposing this intolerable myth upon men and fete wh 
after all, cannot all have been complete nit-wits, 

We have only to read Saint-Simon to see, pee that he was a 
observant, clever little man, and, second, that he surrendered his intelli 
gence completely to the false scale of values which court etiquett 
created and enforced. Saint. Simon, who was, if it comes to that, nc 

» himself of illustrious lineage, could devote pages and pages to. dynasti 
connections, or to small points of precedence and procedure, suc 
as whether so-and-so would be accorded the right of having a footstoo 
whether so-and-so would be privileged to have his name written i 
white chalk upon his bedroom door at Marly, whether such-and-suc 
a visiting royalty would be accorded a chair with arms or just a chai 
These 300 otiose and esurient courtiers invented a pattern of behaviov 
which was deliberately devised to segregate themselves from the re: 
of the nation. Although in their lifetimes magnificent. feats wer 
accomplished in literature, art, architecture, they. remained chatterin 
in corners, unaware of_ what was really going on. It was mainl 
because of this segregation that the heads of their grandchildren fe 
to the rush and clatter of the pesnloning: —Third Ril yt opm 
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draw with a delightful anda convincing apprehension: At a time whe 
criticism of Burne-Jones was heresy, Hopkins looked into his picture 
and was revolted by what he called their bad, unmasterly drawin 


. 


getting one’s thought on paper’; 
was conveying life into the work < 
displaying it there; it was not mere 
giving a suggestion on paper of a li 
that had been only in the artist’s ming 
_ The artist’s business, according 1 
_ Hopkins, is to bring his creative 
to its puberty, to its pee the 
masterly execution, without — whic 
nothing survives for long. I like h 
- image, that if masterly execution do 
‘not convey the life into the drawir 
and display it there, ‘ the product 
one of those hen’s eggs that are goe 
to eat and look just like live. ones, b 
never hatch’... ‘I think’, he addex 
“they are called wind eggs: T belie 
/\\ most eggs for breakfast are wind e 
and none the worse for it”. 
hy = Hopkins: is the right man to quo 
“| _ upon drawing for another reason, fq 
the acuity of his own relationship 
the world of selected objects. I not 
that ‘inscape ’, that famous word ar 
_ concept of thé creative life of He pkir 


” eae Museum 


“minded him, I suppose, of 
Hopkins; reminded him, per- 


Objects 
ls to him to have a 
glory, glory given to the god 
“who created them. Needing 
-mescalin, Aldous Huxley 
could also decide, in~ his 
A terminology, this absolute 
_ is-ness, this absolute being 
_ which he now beheld, had its 
Own sacramentality. The 
“wind eggs, the -drawings 
which do not hatch, come 
from those artists, equipped 
vith a correctness of drawing 
if you like, but lacking that 
hallowed mescalin vision of 
he inscapes of this world. 


terpreting his ‘realism’, 


le of the draughtsman. Allan Ram- 
ay, one of the most delicious 
aughtsmen of the English school, 
“was praised ‘by Vertue the art 
“I onicler for ‘true imitation of 
Mature ’, for the ‘easy free likeness’ 

4 his portraits, the tenderness of his 
"flesh, and the’ ‘ shining, beautiful and 
"clean ’ qualities of his silks and satins. 
awings in black chalk preserved by 
he National Gallery of Scotland 
xemplify this naturalism: a hand 
mtrancingly rests upon a book or 
holds a scroll, a woman’s arm emerges 
rmly and tenderly from a sleeve; 
et Walpole wrote of his art as ‘all 
slicacy’; and Ramsay in his liking 
for the natural, but also in his ele- 
ance, in his delicacy, himself rejected 
hat he called~‘ Rousseau’s Nature— 
Nature on all fours ’—nature’s 
uimality or noble savagery, nature 


aimproved 
Nature in the simpler sense of what 


artist’s detriment. If Gwen John 
n her work, if Whistler says that 


marles Keene declares ‘I never 
do any work without a founda- 
only says a foundation and 
than a foundation— from 
if Samuel Palmer affirms 

zh creation as well. as art 


‘Therein a tree drawn by Claude Lorrain or by Constable or Samuél 
‘Palmer differs from a’ drawing of a tree often reproduced and long 
held to be a ne plus ultra of vision, that cold lemon tree drawn 
: “exquisitely—but exquisitely is not enough—by Lord Leighton. 

' I do not-mean, and Hopkins did not mean, that good drawing is a 
“matter simply of relationship between art and nature. There are several 
ays of explaining this. I think of Chirico writing about Courbet, 
so-called, as anything but realistic, and 
marking that what the artist sees with his eyes open is important, 
ut that what he sees with his eyes shut is even more important. These 
“two beholdings interact, and form the personal beholding, the personal 


seen takes a priority, in fact, only to 
herself to ‘impose’ her style _ 


inting is the poetry of sight, if 


“THE LISTENER 


‘ Reclining Nude’, by John Hamilton Mortimer (1741-1779) 


By courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago 


nature ’. 


not an immaculate taste ’. 
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‘ Girl Standing with Landscape’, by Gwen John (1876-1939) 
By courtesy of Matthiesen, Ltd. 


885 
never, God help him, ‘be a 
naturalist by profession’, if 
Constable says that painting 
is for himself another word 
for feeling, if Fuseli feels dis- 
tracted by the interference of 
nature, if Gainsborough tells 
Lord Hardwicke that ‘ if his 
Lordship wishes to have any- 
thing tolerable of the name of 
G., the subject altogether, as 
well as figures, etc., must be 
of his’ own Brain’ and not 
‘real Views from Nature’, 
then all these artists are em- 
phasising what they know, 
each one of them, to be 
themselves; they are em- 
phasising that element of all 
that is seen with the closed 
eye. 

See with the eye in too 
permanent a_ closure, and 
you. have the misbegotten, 
abysmally weak draughtsman- 
ship, say, of Blake, the weak 
self-imitation of Burne-Jones 
or of Millais; you have all 


those other draughtsmen who give a suggestion on paper, in that phrase 
by Hopkins, ‘ of a life that had only been in the artist’s mind’; all those 
artists who have worked without enough of Keene’s 
Richard Wilson condemned the extremely mannered foliage 
of Gainsborough’s latest work as‘ fried parsley ’; Fuseli, having elicited 
from Blake that the Virgin Mary had appeared to him and told him 
that one of his works was very fine, had to reply that ‘her ladyship has 
Contrariwise, if nature is*both your starting 
point and your finishing point, the consequence may be altogether 
unsacramental, altogether incohesive facsimiles such as we are given 
in the drawing and the painting of the Pre-Raphaelites. 


‘foundation from 


Yet I must add that the clairvoy- 
ance, the ‘mescalin vision of the 
sacramental object, the grasping of 
inscapes of which the good draughts- 
man is always capable in his good 
moments, is normally accompanied by 
the selective apprehension of form, 
that sure sense of what to emphasise 
by omission and arrangement; and by 
an ability to profit unslavishly from 
other men’s drawing—from the draw- 
ing of the great forerunners, which, 
as the draughtsman examines it, must 
also be counted among the objects or 
configurations. of nature. 

So whereis English drawing strong, 
and where is it weak? Protest or no 
protest, we must brush aside. the 
wind-egg artists, such eclectic 
draughtsmen, for example, as Alfred 
Stevens. Admiration for the drawing 
of such men cannot be excused as a 
case of de gustibus, it can only be 
condemned as a case of no gusto at 
all, of an incurable misapprehension 
of the energy, activity, and nature of 
drawing, indeed of the nature of art. 
But if I repeat that good drawing has 
that axiomatic quality, of self-evident 
truth, if I say with Hopkins that it 
displays masterly execution, if I say 
that it conveys a hallowed-vision of 
reality, that it appears to convey the 
essence of being, I am naming the 
great qualities, and ones which do 
recur in English work, from Hilliard 


+ Charles Keene and Gwen John to Christo 
and Henry Moore; and I am repeating a 
: ip wind egg and the good drawing—that good drawing involves concern Gy 
for what is drawn. To draw well is to be deeply concerned, it is not 
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century t 


= ‘to Copel! in the 
rbank, to Constable, Eouinetoaa 


ge _ only to have acquired a language of design: the technique of recep- 


_ tivity; the language of drawing is also one of devotion, of expressive 


feeling, expressive concern. 
In English drawing, in. one artist after another, I should agree that 


_ this technique of expression and concern is too intermittent; not because 


the artists have lacked the gift, but because drawing as handwriting and ~ 
drawing as concern have had to struggle among us too much by them- | 
selves. We have been too much, in this art, upon the edges of tradition, 
too intermittently in what I have called the hottest fire of European 


art, that fire which heats the gift, refines and sensitises the concern, 


and compels the masterly execution. 
_ The centres of fire and incandescence do not come into being the 


_ moment a government or a borough council establishes a college of art; 
_ and they are seldom, as we say, national, or as national as they appear 
when we start giving the epithets of nationalism to schools. Usually, — 


.within a single complex—the cultural complex of Europe and the 
Americas, for example—there has been at one period only one centre 


_ of supreme heat and supreme educative power, together with a few 
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_ suburbs, or sub-centres. So far as I can tell, those English artists who 
have drawn with least intermittency and with sustained concern and 
execution, who have come most to that puberty of the creative gift 
demanded by Hopkins, are the ones disciplined by the supreme centres 
or affined to those centres in some strong degree. There are exceptions, 


but that is broadly true. Hilliard visited France; Samuel Cooper was in 
France and the Low Countries; Ramsay, Wilson, Alexander Cozens, 
_ Stubbs, and Fuseli were in Italy. In the time of John Vanderbank, 


English-born though of Belgian descent, there began that intimacy with 


French drawing which lasted to Rowlandson, recurred in Bonington, 


and then after a dismal interval was resumed late in the nineteenth 
century with Whistler, and Gwen John. 


“Debt to the Huguenot Fothats 
I suspect that in drawing we owe more- ‘than is yet allowed in 


_ histories of art to a Huguenot influx after 1685 and to a strict, andina 
‘way impersonal, training of the pen in connection with Huguenot silk — 
weaving and clockmaking and the crafts of goldsmith and silversmith. 

' Vanderbank, son of the chief arras-maker of the Great Wardrobe, 


established a London drawing academy in 1720 in conjunction with a 


French refugee. Hogarth had early contact with Huguenot engravers 


and goldsmiths, the young Gainsborough worked for a silversmith and 
was taught by the Parisian draughtsman Gravelot, Stothard was appren- 


ticed to a Spitalfields silk draughtsman, Rowlandson was in Paris as a 


young man and was also the protégé of a Huguenot aunt married to a 
-_silk-weaving uncle. 

Well and good. Yet, in spite of a great efflorescence of English 
paintings in the eighteenth century, in spite of the climax reached in 
the great landscape painters of the early nineteenth century, in the 
_home-trained vision of Turner, Constable, and Palmer, London never 
Bey cloped that self-sufficiency as a school of drawing, a school of 
concern and execution, which we have observed in the Italian. cities, 
in the cities of the Low Countries and in Paris. It came near to it, 
perhaps; and matters might have been a little different, had it not been 
for the cleavage of the Napoleonic wars and the moods of insular self- 
conceit which ensued and endured through so many decades of the 
nineteenth century. 


In spite of the stature and at times the excellent drawing of Turner 
and Constable, how instructive to compare the confined range of visual. 


interest or* competent draughtsmanship which their drawings betray 
with the more embracing interest and the more general competence of 
Gainsborough or Stubbs or Rowlandson before them, or in their own 


time of Bonington, who accidentally had the luck, in his short life, of. 


working in Paris, and with Delacroix. 


Blake, the great poet but least of English Beeb tinea, asked that — 
more artists should strive for immortal thoughts, which we might — 
_ describe as thoughts which have a perpetual vitality, remembering 
the cautionary myth of asking to be immortal while neglecting to ask 
for everlasting youth. The good drawing is the recorded thought or — 


_-moment of perpetual vitality; and not taking a relativist view, I do 
mot believe it a convenient fancy that. such secorded moments encinte 
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—or should do so—to a thorough revision of who is who. in 


A: thorough examination of English drawing apo 
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art. It inclines one also to ask questions I am not the first to ask 


whether, for example, as historians of English painting we'can go 
writing with next to no consideration of English draughtsmansh 
whether we can maintain fictions about artists whose eminence hi 
rather been in society than i in the arts; or whether, for example, 
can go on dismissing in a few lines such a draughtsman, such 
artist, as Rowlandson as a figure who will not “fit. Lesser artis 
may ‘draw well, no doubt, without being able to sustain their visi 
through all the stages of a picture. But we should be firm, as we loc 
at English art—and I am thinking of a Reynolds, a Lawrence, or 
Watts—that unmasterly drawing, drawing that never does rise ‘abo’ 
- the wind egg, defeats all claim to be a master.—Third Miro 
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(from ‘Le Mystere de la Passion’, by Jean Michel, 1486) 
Our Lady: 
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Jesus: 


Our Lady: 


Jesus: 


Our Lady: | 


Jesus: 
Our Lady: 
Jesus: 


Our Lady: 


- Jesus: 


Our Lady: 
Jesus: 


Jesus: | 

Our Lady: 
Jesus: 
Our Lady: 


Jesus: 


Our Lady: 


Jesus: 


Forgive my frailer fire: tia ie ee 
_ For, in my human need ; a ae 


_ Forgiveness for your unworthy servant 


It shall be here, among all those who do love me. 
Then let it be in darkness, and at night! — 
_ It shall be done beneath the noon-day light. 


_ It shall be on a cross, between two thieves. <3 5 te 
-Our Lady: 


Then let them give you decent covering to wear! 


~ Let not your blood be shed? >: —.. “= == 
Upon a cross I shall be torn and bled, Use 
And all my bones its wood shall rack, 4 oe 


Seer eee 


| ae it eee 
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_O, my son, my God, iy tet 3 eh 
I thank you very humbly sad 

That you did not entirely _ a ; 
Obey my own desire. eee ee 


I so selfishly did plead — Tee oe ws) 
For things that cannot be. “ “4: 
Your words are truth to me . 2 fae 
And your desires holy, wt eh i 
My own but human folly. ee 
Then grant, out of your knowledge more divine, ~! 
Forgiveness for this human ignorance of mine, 


h 


Whose mother’s love, too fervent, == =——~ 

Did make requests so vain. — 

They are both kind and human, 

And proceed from charity; 

But divine sagacity 

Decreed it must be otherwise! 

Then grant us, by God’s grace, 

That you may die an easy death! 7 
I shall die a hard and bitter death 
But not a shameful or an ugly one}. Oe Saas 
It shall be ignominiously done. caer 
Then let it not be here, my son, I beg of name 
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Then may you die as it a Prince behoves! 
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Then let it be in the voiceless earth, our loss! — 
It shall be done against the heavens, and upon’ a cros S.. 


It shall be naked they will nail me there. —- 
Then let them wait till you are old and near to — 
He gall be Sages ic the Soe oe ‘ 
This is most ardent charity! ‘ 
But, for the honour of humanity, cas io si | 


And upon my mortal back =~ 
Then they shall 


‘With holes for nails, and give me greater wound | 
But to your demands 


_ Give not bb een es 


___ lised sort—that of British officers prisoners of war in the hands _ 

of the German Wehrmacht. The physical hardship of this 
captivity, “comparatively, was severe; on any absolute standard 
plainly much mitigated. 
o make possible for most of us, after a time and with an effort, 


or any - of .us to continue automatically, as we normally 
in an already established mode of life: What is important is that 
nce; fer it was” ‘the condi jon—for most of us, the iar d condi-_ 
— oF: a experience. © 
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fiabasckoed ‘Shock, “eR 

hat, then, is for me-now the essence band ere interest na that — 
xperience? This—that it was a catastrophe personal to each of us 
suffered communally and together by all of us. It is a great catas- 
he to be captured in war, and the more so because nobody, I think, 


of being a prisoner. To be captured means to be subjected to an un- 
“imagined shock. And it is a shock supervening upon other considerable ~ 


eater than the shock of battle is that of defeat—at-least if we par- 
ipate, as most of us did, in the break-up of any sizable body of 
“men: of a egiment even, of a division, or of an army. 

t To watch the © ‘irruption of this chaos, to see its effect upon our 
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“captivity with, inal I am AES ese is. rar a bishiy Specs : _object—a blade of grass, a weed in the sols of the wall, a ape 9 
* of a brick, his own hand—as if not belonging to him. ‘ This Jiving hand, : 
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ble way of living. . They. were sufficiently Tigorous to make it — 
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. See here it is—I hold 
I-think Keats did so see his own hand. at B time | 


“now warm and capable of earnest grasping. . 
‘it towards you’: 


Our circumstances were sufficiently when he believed himself to have not long to live. > 
Poets indulge in this kind of observation more habitually than others, 


and painters perhaps also. We mostly have not time in the hurry « of — 
our occupations to see things for themselves, as. their own, in their 
‘singularity: it is enough if we hurriedly recognise them as specimens 
of the class which we require for our purposes, distinguishing the penny — 
and the half-crown sufficiently and only sufficiently to put the right 
coin into the slot machine. But upon occasions for’ most of us. normally — 


- rare, the thing, even the trivial thing, moves to assume for itself its 


paren capture. The individual has. present to his mind before ~ 
- event the risk of death and, usually much more vividly, the pain gence was a datable event: 
and horror of mutilation ; he does not normally preconsider the i ignominy months after capture, when we joined the main body of the officers, 


own being, not hostile necessarily, but subservient no longer, inde- 
pendent, in its own right claiming for itself our attention and indeed 
imposing itself upon us now in some degree subject to it. For-most of 
us such occasiors normally are rare; but not, I think, for the prisoner 
in his first condition. 


Out of the daze he ptadually Baeecd, though for some the emer= ei 


for the Cretan group it came some five 


captured in France and already acclimatised to prison.-I shall not 
~readily forget the - generosity with which they received us—the-gentle- 


. Bhocks. First, the shock of battle. Even for the soldier experienced in — ness, as I would name it, and the forbearance of that reception, though » 
ir, the tension of battle is appreciable; for the novice—and all my they themselves had no great abundance. And I am very conscious 
companions were novices—the shock is incommensurable. And indeed of the great generosity shown to me personally by many of 


my fellow prisoners, especially by those younger than myself, for whom 
Captivity may well have been more difficult than it was for. me. 


The mark of the transition was that the prisoner no longer lived oo 


from day to day passively largely or with, exclusively immediate object, _” 


companions, to feel its effect upon ourselves, is to suffer in some sort but began to plan so far as he might, and to dispose of himself and © 


it_ that: moment with an unwonted intensity—disappears ,and we are 

- stripped and disoccupied as in the immensity of the void. I knew 
yell enough Thucydides’ description of the retreat of the Athenian 
Ir poy from the walls of Syracuse; I think I had no understanding what- 


ett sunlight amidst the fabulous hills of the island of Crete. - 
If you survive battle and even defeat without being | captured, you 
re caught | up and occupied, so soon as you have recovered: ‘from the 


n | accordance with the previous pattern. Your mind, which normally 
much disinclined to undergo the further pain of recollecting events 
vhich are painful, urges you to engage upon this business so that it 


holly t business, unoccupied, idle in the void into which he has 
lle Hen Tt * this idleness succeeding upon that shock and tension, it is’ 
e slow exploration of this void, it is the cautious coming again into 


a almost all of my fellow-prisoners, the essence of captivity. 
at is a point upon which I wish to insist. I do not relate a singular 


lar and personal, perhaps; the experience attempted to be 
bed is as near identical as human experience can be. Indeed, this 


to communicate with an -astonishing-yariety of human. beings 
recognising in the other, through symbols which differed, the 
ped | expression of one and the same discovery. ; 


e Condition is likely to be long continued. «In this daze the. 
d is active enough but less consequential than to most persons is 
na ts action then is paralleled by what happens in the pauses 

d battle: ttle: where it is universal almost for a-man to find 
he seems to himself for the first time actually 


n annihilation: the very framework in which we lived and operated— 


of the great privileges of captivity—that it was possible intelli- 


fatigue plays no small part, but, hunger and distress super- - 


of his circumstances over some span of time and with some variety, 


when so to speak he resolved himself to come to life again and to cope 


_as coherently as. might be with his new situation. No doubt in the 
- earliest period also it required attention and direction to continue at — 


all to maintain a physical existence—the burden of that maintenance 


ver of the event described until it was re-enacted for me in the was at dll times heavy in prison; but the coherence of the mind or of ae 


the person was, it seems to me now, at the outset small. 


It was not at all a worthless experience, that early period; it was” 


‘odd and strange, illuminating even and most chastening, but it would 


uation and even sooner, with urgent and engrossing business— require for its adequate description a high degree of art. There were 
business, of.remaking yourself and your unit as quickly as may be many unexpected and general passions—one only I mention because — 
the passion — 
to obtain writing material, paper and pencil—explicable perhaps in my | 
own case, though, even so, unusual in its urgency; but strange indeed — 
pitself be diverted from that recollection. The prisoner finds himself for the majority to whom such implements were unaccustomed. And 


it struck me then as unaccountable; and it was universal: 


as universal was the deception when some three months after capture 


_ we did get pencils and paper, a deception in which I shared. What was — 


it that we so earnestly desired to inscribe upon these virgin tablets? 


after that annihilation, which constituted for me, and for many It took me long indeed to discover that obscure purpose, and to discover 


also that it was not for me with those implements that my purpose was 
to be attained. For I think our purpose was to fix what we knew to be 


. The words we each use, the metaphors we call to aid, are novel and sensed to be transient, almost I believe with pencil and paper 


to recreate ourselves and to establish a stability. 


Re-creating the Self 
The establishment of this stability, this re-creation of ourselves, was 


the next phase, and each therein followed his own bent. Some of the - 
ion of the prisoner is usually one of daze, in ‘which best, and some also of the least worthy, got back into their character 


with comparatively small difficulty; some of the very best did seem to 
me to maintain their character almost continuously and almost intact. 
But for most that character took on the appearance of a mask which 


unaccountably they had affixed “to themselves; and now that it had 


slipped they could not bring themselves to recognise the face of their 
nativity. That was a cause of great anxiety, and for the youngest 


to him ashe some otherwise trivial — oe most—could they trust themselves to continue to behave as in 


seo" 
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Agen = What was it our nature to be now that the shell. in ‘which we had 
lived, the shell which we had taken to be our skin, had been broken 
: into fragments? Into what contact with what objects had we come, now especially cherished what 
_ that we no longer were safely insulated within the thick carapace of mind as much as it was a need. Prison life a quite € 
our accustomed modes of living and of our accustomed selves? Here monotony, yet in my own life I can find only jn my ates 
was the process of cautious exploration—intermittent and slow. Almost days some parallel to it for—I cannot hit upon the right word, n 
everybody sometimes ran’ away into the past, perhaps the least intellectual excitement so much as‘a sense of expectation: prope « 
dangerous flight; many escaped into the El Dorado of the day of im januis. Frustration there was in plenty. It was particularly gallit 
their return home, which was much more dangerous. But most managed, to feel—as almost all did, and I with them, though wrongly—that 
. with whatever hesitation and subterfuges, with some degree of honesty, only one had a fraction of those physical advantages which we had. hi 
. to come to terms with themselves, to bear to uncover their eyes and in such superfluity, if it were only possible for a little while to sit alo 
“eae to look. at a table, to have a minimum not of comfort but of sufficiency, \ 
: __. What each saw it must be for each to say. It was.almost universal to would with Seep cine the matter and attain: our so. ‘importa 
be conscious of a previous blindness, of a fantastic, incredible, degree object. 
_-——_._ of _insensibility. How was it possible that we had failed to see this~ Few so atdined, but very many in thee degre: exercised themselv 
‘i thing, that thing, which stands out now stark and immense? How to attain, and not for all is the memory and even the sense of th 
Bank - could that have happened? And do we now really see? Do we miss exercise dead. There was to be found in and from that exercise 
other things which of themselves are as monstrously plain? Coupled measure of good confidence. It seemed that there remained a spri 
_ with this sense of previous blindness was a desire and a need now to’ within us which we had not managed finally to break in our previo 
learn, to study, to attend: especially to attend—again so universal that way of living, despite our best endeavours. It had not broken in t 
its expression astonished the persons of my profession at home. I stress and the calamity which supervened upon us; and if much hi: 
remember, shortly after my return, a conference at Oxford to discuss to be discarded of what had seemed to us to be our own selves—I thi 
_ whether and how it was possible to induce in the normal citizen some _ the prisoner suffered in himself a denudation as great as that of I 
part of the desire of knowledge evinced by the prisoner. I thought external possessions—if much had to be abandoned as too great a bu 
__- and think that it can be induced and easily, if really it is wanted: to carry through the narrow gate of prison, yet from what was k 
___ by subjecting the normal citizen to a shock comparable in degree with (miraculously almost, as it seemed) could come a creature less encur 
. . that suffered by the prisoner. I do not think it likely otherwise to be had. _bered surely and not more blind, a creature perhaps more ot to | 
This desire to learn, to begin to know, was not so much misdirected capable of life.— —From a talk i in n the Third Programme 


‘The Realistic Fallaey i | oe : | 


A discussion of realism in literature, by ERICH HELLER 


ANTE claimed that the world of the Divine Comedy was the history of European thought did it occur to anyone to claim for liter 

truly real world. Cervantes meant his Don Quixote to re- ture and the arts a higher degree of actual reality than that possess: 

habilitate the true sense of reality in his readers’ minds. In by the so-called real world. This enormous claim for a product of t 

4 the literary debates of the eighteenth century in Germany, human imagination could have hardly hoped for as much as a glimm 
__ Shakespeare was held up before the adolescent poetical genius of the of understanding before the nineteenth century. It was Schopenhau 
nation as the supreme example of realistic insight. Yet it was these two who completely reversed the Platonic view of the arts. ‘With him t 
“realists ’, Cervantes and Shakespeare, that the early German romantics work of art was the more like real life, the less it was like ‘ real life 


y 


| regarded as essential luggage when they prepared their desperate bid  Schopenhauer’s philosophy is an ‘aesthetic gnosis, a secular apoc 
e- for the freedom of the imagination. To them they were the quintessence lypse: the world is worthless; art is good. Life is no life; letters. a 
a of romanticism. the real thing. Music is the Kingdom of Heaven, poetry is seraph 
ie Much could be added to this list, ‘but little to the confusion, which vision. Small wonder that so tenuous a salvation should first Nes be 
nee could hardly be worse confounded. A mere index giving the varied preached with irony. Some time before Schopenhauer became know 
‘Ses uses of the term ‘realism’ in literature would render the belief that, the-German romantics had founded their ironical church. They, to 
~ ots say, Balzac is closer to ‘ reality’ than Homer highly improbable. For wished to believe in the ultimate reality of poetry, but never qui 
a the confused history of man. is largely the history of conflicting senses succeeded in shutting out the harsh voice of the ultimately unreal y 
4 of reality, and the scope for bewilderment becomes infinite if we include alas, ever so present real world. The result was irony, that irony whi 


the history of literature. Our grasp of reality being as insecure as it is, is the idiom of the peculiarly romantic divided disloyalty towards reali 
we are indeed asking for trouble if we try to define imaginative litera~ as well as poetry. The early German romantics, however, cultivat 
_ ture, which is, whatever else it is, a sort of make-believe, in terms of irony as the mysticism of their unbelief. Like all mysticism, romant 
- what manifestly it is not, namely reality. _ irony seems fathomless and unspeakable, but unlike the mysticism 
Or is it? Or, rather, has such a question any meaning at all? If it has _ the believer, it is often shallow and loquacious. For the ironical romani 
no meaning, are we to dismiss that large section of European philosophy _ fixes the eyes of poetry upon the world, and the eyes ¢ of the world up 
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which deals with this problem as yet another outcome of man’s poetry; and by virtue of this romantic MEAS, it is ay. Rees ne 
_-____ indiscreet habit of satisfying his excessive desire for sense by talking the world that comes to nothing. ; ; 

“S z nonsense? Plato, it seems, was in no uncertainty about it. To him the In turns amused and agonised by this i incongruous : pectac :, some. 
e, _ world which we inhabit, and habitually regard as the real world, was the romantics arrived at the concept of Universalpoesie, univers 
% itself unreal enough. It was a mere imitation, imperfect throughout, of poetry. It is an extraordinary | notion, never clearly expressed | but of 


: a _ that perfect reality which resides in the Ideas; therefore the work of hinted at with intellectual - passion. and aphoristic force. If we pie 
_-art, in imitating what was in itself an imperfect imitation, was at two together many a fragment on the subject, there emerges the il 
removes from reality. Thus the poetic activity was intellectually manifesto of absolute poetic imperialism: ‘poetry must 

_ unworthy and morally suspect, and” the ideal republic was advised to world, the world must becamespocty. Foe : 

_ do without the corrupting machinations of the poet. _ within poetry itself has be 
Im the face of this denunciation Aristotle, it is true, advanced his yearns for the world. Rema 

Bi: ie : moral apologia for tragedy; but not until very much ate in SE poole anes nowle 
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; re ‘power will 1 Bins pects The woeld= will: 
the Ma Cderradal pocny WAC be the bode of the world In 
new incarnation both the world and poetry will be saved. Madness? 
] it is madness, it has yet, with no more than an ironical shift of 
aa is, taken a methodical form in the philosophy of the 

vi tomtittint thinker of the age: Le And his was indeed a philosophy 
4 with very real consequences. 
2 , Pricgel and the World-Spirit 
____ Hegel was a romantic. He supplied the systematic theology of the 
_ new incarnation. But he differed from his romantic compatriots in 
5 ry somewhat old-fashioned views about poetry. He conversed 


i 


with a mightier emissary of the Absolute: with the world-spirit itself, 


__ and he believed that its final unfolding would render poetry redundant. 
_ Soon the poetic faculty would be seen to be a mere atavistic survival 
_ from a stage of as yet incomplete consciousness where man had to rely 
_ on the imagination for a few glimpses of Truth, and on the power of 
_ casually divined symbols for some mediation between ignorance and 
_ Reality. Now, however, the world-spirit was getting ready for the 
ultimate illumination in which mankind would celebrate the unveiling 
_ of the mystery. It is a piece of profound romantic irony that Hegel 
should have summed up and superseded all romantic philosophising 
with this excess of rationality, casting the suspicion of vague dreaminess 
on the imperialists of poetry. 

Yet the Hegelian world-spirit and the universalised poetry of the 
_ romantics are closer to each other than the conventional enmity between 
_ reason and imagination would seem to allow. In both the early 
__ romantics and Hegel the human mind, totally dissatisfied with the world 
as it is, puts forward a total claim in which revolution and eschatology 
_ are uneasily mingled. The world must become feeling and poetry, 
‘say the romantics: and Hegel says, the world must become rational 
consciousness, But the poetry meant by the romantics and the rational 
consciousness meant by Hegel have much in common: above all, the 
' ambition of the human mind to dominate reality to the point of usurping 
its place. This situation is reflected in the two realisms that have ever 

since held sway over European lierature. 
_ The two realisms. The first is, of course, the realism of the great 
nineteenth-century novel, acknowledged under this heading by all text- 
_ books of literature. If it is concerned with man’s reality, it certainly 
Shares this concern with the great literature of any other age. The 
name ‘realism ” merely betrays the particular superstition of the age, 
_ which flattered itself with the notion that it had found the key to what 
really is. But, in fact, the realistic writer is only, like any other writer, 
_ fascinated by certain aspects of reality, and uses the selective scheme of 
his fascination for the aesthetic ordering of his chosen materials. For, 
_ alas, we seem to get to know one thing at the price of losing sight of 
_ another; and however wide our interests, the sharp edge of our percep- 
- tion in one sphere is but in contrast to the bluntness of our sensibility 
in another. ‘Realism in art is an illusion’, said Nietzsche, addressing 
_ the realist writers, ‘all the writers of all the ages were convinced they 
were realistic’. And equating beauty in art with a specific vision of 
__ happiness, he added: ‘* What, then, is it that the so-called realism of 


our writers tells us about the happiness of our time? . . . One is indeed 
7” 


really is, but from our understanding of reality .. . The artists of our 
« century willy-nilly glorify the scientific beatitudes ’. 

__ This, I think, hits upon the distinctive quality’ of Seiten th Contary 
“realism—a Hegelian quality. For the ‘realistic’ subject-matter of the 
great realistic novels is by no means new. The eighteenth century has 
“given us massive literary documents of life as it was lived, enjoyed 
r bungled by people in the apparently unheroic and unspectacular 
of the world, What is new is the particular passion haunting 


Tegions 
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Beth pages: of Stendhal, Balzac, Flaubert, Dostoevsky or Tolstoy. It is . 


1 passion of understanding, the desire. for rational appropriation, the 
ir iving force towards the expropriation of the mystery. Tow tedious 
vould be Balzac’s descriptions if they were not alive with the zeal 
in absohate rational possession of the things described: how cheap 
ould be Stendhal’s melodramas if the emotions were merely evoked 
being Somiesely controlled by the analytical intelligence and 
rent by the master-eye that sees’ through everything. And 
pat is closely allied to the spirit of detection, his 
s being due to the fact that the light by which he 
$4 which he is ¢ consumed. Nor is it a mere 
often-repeated “Reason, that is, good’ sounds 
= app nes cand equipoise of Tolstoy’s 


d to believe that our particular happiness does not spring from what. 


N 2 
Phases is oer vibrant with the bipertalit enthusiasm of rational under- E 
- standing, and, even before his conversion, shot through with the dark 1 


glitter of that vision in which is revealed the vanity of all things. 

This vision is perhaps bound to emerge at the end of the total — 
exploration of man by man. For the ‘ realistic’ sense of reality which 
possessed so many minds in the nineteenth century was such that it 
lured them towards the rational conquest of the human world only in 
order to prove to them its absolute meaninglessness. Hence it is that 
the temper of realistic writing is pessimism, at best that pessimistic 
humour which makes for realism’s finest appeal, at worst frustration 
and ennui. It was this pessimism in which Nietzsche saw the surest 
sign of a nihilistic age in the making. The great novelists of the nine- 
teenth century were to provide him with the material for the first 
chapter of the book on nihilism which he planned and never wrote. 
He would have used the literature of realism in order to show, as a 
posthumous note suggests, how ‘ between 1830 and 1850 the romantic 
faith in love and in the future turned into the craving for nothingness ’. 
Flaubert would have marked the climax of this change at the very 
point where the streams of romanticism and realism join. 

Flaubert, indeed, blatantly gives away the conspiracy of realism. 
Through him, the late-comer, its hidden aim comes into the open. 
To describe reality? To mirror it? Artistically to represent it? This 
is nothing but the innocently respectable surface of realistic literature. 
Somewhere in its heart quivers the hatred of reality and the lust for 
conquest. Even the ‘reality’ of the person who does the writing 
becomes a hateful obstacle to the ultimate rational and aesthetic 
triumph. If only the human subject could be reduced to nothing but 
seeing, understanding, and writing; if only the real object could be 
transmuted into nothing but words! Reality? No, it must be dissolved 
through insight and style. Yet again and again Flaubert was dismayed 
by the undue resistance offered by reality, although at times he 
modestly believed that the rational penetration of the real world could — 
suffice. ‘The two muses of the modern age’, he said, ‘ are history and 
science ’, and realistically allowed himself to be inspired by them. 

This was before he wrote his Sentimental Education. But after it was 
finished, he denounced it—in a mood not unlike that of Tolstoy after 
his conversion—as ‘a series of analyses and mediocre gossip . . . For 
beauty ’, he added, ‘is incompatible with modern life, and this is the 
last time I will have anything to do with it...I have had enough’. The 
flesh of reality proved too solid after all to be melted in the aesthetic 
fire. No purity of style could prevail against the infection that realism 
contracted by letting itself in with reality at all; and even the most 
sublime triumphs won by the art of writing over the barren material 
might not be entirely safe from the scorn which Flaubert in the end 
poured upon the campaigns of his Bouvard and Pécuchet to establish 
their petty rational dominion over a disturbing world. Perhaps the 
immaculate victory over reality could only be achieved by writing, as 
Flaubert once said, ‘a book about nothing at all, a book without any 
external connection, and which would support itself entirely by the 
internal force of style ’. 


‘Song Is Existence’ 

But this, clearly, would no longer be realism, at least not the one 
realism which we usually call by this name. Yet it anticipates the 
other realism, the realism which, discarding the strategy of Hegel’s 
rational world-spirit, seems to follow the rules of war evolved by the 
romantics when they planned the attack of ‘ universal poetry’ upon 
reality. This realism does indeed sever ‘any external connection’, as 
Flaubert put it, and ‘ supports itself by internal force alone ’. Emerging 
from romanticism and leading through Baudelaire, Mallarmé and Rim- 
baud to Valéry, it culminates in Rilke’s Duino Elegies and Sonnets to 
Orpheus. Now external reality has no claims any more to being real. 
The only real world is the world of human inwardness. The concrete 
form of this reality is the poem in its pure absoluteness, Gesang ist 
Dasein: song is existence. Hamlet’s soul has at last abolished the 
rotten state. What is within, no longer passes show. It is for all to 
see and is a work of art. Imagination is reality. We know not ‘ seems’. 
The world is dead. The rest is poetry. 

Neither reality nor literature, neither the world nor the word has 
yet recovered from this strange exertion. For nothing is more exhausting 
than the effort of proving fallacies true. After these extreme achieve- 
ments of literature we may have to be realistically modest in our 
aesthetic expectations. The economy of the world cannot support for 
ever the expensive households of so many creators competing with 
creation itself.—From a talk in the Third Programme 
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NEWS DIARY 


Wednesday, May 11 


Soviet Union’s proposals on disarmament 
welcomed in London as ‘encouraging’ 


Mersey tugmen agree to end their strike 

Fighting breaks out again in South Viet- 
Nam between government and rebel 
troops 


Thursday, May 12 


Austria and four Occupying Powers reach 
agreement on a treaty to restore Austria’s 
independence 

London stevedores vote for national dock 
strike from May 23 

Labour loses control of 11 councils in 
municipal and county borough elections 
in England and Wales 


Eriday, May 13 

Western Foreign Ministers arrive in Vienna 
for signing of Austrian Treaty 

Council of Western European Union pub- 
lishes text of its decisions on future of 
the Saar 


Miners continue to return~ to work in 
Yorkshire coalfield 


Transport and General Workers Union- 


appeals to dock members not to take part 
in threatened strike 


Saturday, May 14 


Russia accepts in principle western invita- 
tion to four-power talks at highest level 


East European countries meeting in Warsaw 
sign twenty-year mutual assistance pact 
and set up a unified High Command 
with Marshal Ivan Koniev as Comman- 
der-in-Chief 

Marshal Bulganin and other Soviet leaders 
to meet Marshal Tito in Belgrade at the 
end of May 


Sunday, May 15 
Austrian State Treaty signed in Vienna 


Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan 
discuss Kashmir problem in Delhi 


Snow falls in parts of northern England, 
North Wales, and Scotland 


Monday, May 16 


Mr. Malcolm MacDonald appointed United 
Kingdom High Commissioner in India 


Stevedores’ Union hands in strike notices 
for May 23 


Nominations for General Election close 
Death of Dr. Cyril Alington, former Dean 


of Durham and Headmaster of Eton / 


Tuesday, May 17 


Minister of Labour sees representatives of 
port employers and T.U.C. concerning 
threatened dock strike 


Chinese Prime Minister repeats offer to 
negotiate with U.S.A. to ease tension in 
Far East 
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The Foreign Ministers of the three Western Powers, Austria, and Russia waving to the crowd after the signi 

Vienna on May 15 of the treaty restoring Austria’s independence. Left to right, on’ the balcony of the Beh 

Palace, are M. Antoine Pinay (France), Mr: Vyacheslay.Molotov (Russia), Dr. Leopold Figl (Austria); Mr. John 1 
Dulles (U.S.A.), and Mr. Harold Macmillan (Great Britain) 


Right: part of the great crowd that gathered outside the Belvedere Palace to Celebrate the occasion. In _the 
ground is the spire of St. Stephen’s Cathedral 


On May 13 the Queen and ‘the Duke of Edinburgh visited Epsom College, SUEY which is eae 


this year. In this photograph Her Majesty (who is Patron of the College) i ig Se ame Sic 
walks through the grounds with Mr. H. W. Franklin, the 


Herr Hans von Herwarth (left), the first German Ambassador to the Court of St. James 

since 1939, being greeted on his arrival in London on May 16 by Mr. Marcus Cheke, 

Vice-Marshal of the Diplomatic Corps. Until the restoration of German sovereignty 

earlier this month, the Federal Republic was represented in this country by a diplomatic E 
mission ied by Dr. Schlange-Schoningen 


"Members of the Household Cavalry performing their musical ride at the Royal Windsor 
Horse Show last week 


Left: Flora Day bE ebeatioay in Helston, Cornwall. Crowds lining the streets of the 
_ town on May 7 to watch one of the traditional dances. The whole town was decorated 
_ with flags and flowers for the event, which took place in bright sunshine 


Mr. Philip Fothergill 


the people who say they’re Liberal but 
who haven’t the conviction to vote 
ee Liberal? Then you’re just the person 
J want to talk to, and all I ask is that you listen 
with an open mind. 
i. You who think liberally—with a small 1, per- 
= ae ave the backbone of British politics. If 
_ Liberal ideas suit your way of thinking it means 


the height of her influence, the greatest moral 
and progressive force the world has ever seen. 
And unless I misread the trends of today, you 
are the rising force which the politicians of the 
future must reckon with. When I tell you that 
there are at least 10,000,000 people like yourself 
sin this country you may not believe it. 
Ao true. And when all you millions of Liberals 
decide at last to back your fancy and support 
i ‘4 the Liberal Party, things will begin to happen in 


: a big way. Ten million Liberals could pave the ~ 
ei way for a Liberal Government. And it’s a fair 
ae ( - guess that a clear majority of voters would wel- 
come a Liberal alternative to the socialists and 
d Conservatives who’ve monopolised the 


Es My the 
A; _ political stage for far too long. 


_ government. 
és in over 100 constituencies, but we know that 
—s even if all of them were elected they couldn’t 
a form a government. So why should I ask every 
one of you who can do so to vote Liberal, and 
- if possible to work for a Liberal candidate? 


result this election could produce for Britain 
‘would be news of a substantial increase in the 


number of Liberal members, and a substantial — 


rise in the Liberal vote. And, make no mistake 
about it, you have the power to achieve this 
Brean The election of more Liberals would 
spotlight the Liberal fight for fair play. I don’t 


ask no quarter for ourselves, but fair play for 
you. An increase in the vote, even for candidates 
mh. may not win, would add to the punch of 


it, it stands to reason. To reach the Cup 
Final a team needs not only skilful players 


porters. So do Liberal candidates and so do 
Liberal M.P.s. ae 


* Jand’s green and pleasant land? 


You may not notice the liberties you have lost 
until you need them. 


two brothers aged seventy-eight and seventy- 
‘two, who owned a smallholding in the West 
_ Riding of Yorkshire. They were no longer able 
_ to run their farm efficiently, and so the County 
Agricultural Committee decided to have them 
turned out: turned out not just from their farm 


; before them. The old men were summoned to 
answer an eviction order, and because they didn’t 


mine who went to see them at the police station: 
| * What have, we done wrong? Why should y we 


ae a 7 ¢ * ‘ 


that you hold opinions which made Britain, at 


But it’s | 


The reason is this. The best and most healthy ; 


mean fair play for the Liberal Party, for we — 


those who are elected. If you think about 
and good management but lots of loyal sup-— 


For they have a tremendously difficult and 
a tremendously important job to do. One of 
their jobs is to fight tyranny. ‘'What—in Eng- 
Yes, and in- 


Scotland and Wales, too. Tyranny does exist. © 
__ mented on the unreality of the two-party boxing 


Think for a moment of those two old farmers, | 


c ey _ but from the little home in which they had lived 
all their lives, and where their family had lived 


understand it, they ignored it. And so they were 
summarily arrested and locked up. In bewilder-— 
ment and despair they asked a Liberal friend of 


vention they did not ‘ose their home. 


- RE you one of them? Are you one of ; 


But there’s no immediate prospect of a Liberal " 
There will be Liberal candidates 


I quote this case as an illustration of the kind — 
of mean and petty persecution that’s all too | 
common today, due often to bullying Acts of © 
Parliament, for which both Conservatives and ~ 
: ae pPecial right fo talk = 


socialists are responsible. I could fill the whole 
of my broadcast with examples of how our 


liberties are being infringed. The Crichel Down — 


case; and the case where a man was hounded 


literally to suicide for continuing to work during 
(What price the brotherhood of | 
man there?) And the more recent case when a_ 
mere handful of printing electricians and engi- 
neers, by their abuse of power, threatened the 


a token strike. 


livelihood of a whole industry, and, incidentally, 
held up the whole nation to ransom. And the 
kind of thing which is a commonplace in many 
of our trades and industries: the punishment, 
at private business-men’s courts, of traders who 


- sell below a fixed price. If the victim is found 
“guilty his supplies can be stopped, with the 
result that he may be put out of business and 


robbed of his livelihood. 
Why isn’t something done about this kind of 
thing? It is. 


‘Moreover, twice in recent years we’ve attempted 
to get a Bill through parliament to restore and 
maintain the liberties of the subject. Twice 
the Bill has been rejected; first by a socialist 
Government and, later, by a tory Government. 


No, the real reason why not enough is done is - 


because too many people vote for parties which 
not only turn a blind eye to these abuses but, 
in some cases, are directly responsible for them. 

Only last week, in the House of Lords, the 


new - Potato Marketing Scheme was debated. 


It authorises the creation of a private monopoly 
of producers with penal powers over everybody 


else in the potato industry. It lays down that 


no farmer will be allowed to grow and sell 
potatoes unless authorised by the Board. Heavy 


fines can be levied upon anyone exceeding his_ 
- quota. 


Judgement isn’t given by magistrates 
or judges, but by the Potato Board. Against the 


sentence of a magistrate or a judge you can 


appeal, but against the sentence of the Potato 
Board there is no appeal, D’you think that’s 


funny, or tragic? Liberals think it’s an iniquit- 


. 


Labour election manifestos? 
_* Where are the great issues which really divide 
the parties?’ ‘There are nettles which neither 
party will publicly grasp’. These are some of - 


questions as the cost of living, the buying Power : 


‘ous proposal. 
debate ended and the vote was taken? Only 


Yet what happened when the 


the Liberals voted against it. All the Conserva- 
tives and all the socialists went through the same 


_ lobby in support of the scheme. - 
Of course, this vote on potatoes illustrates a- 
much wider problem and another aspect of the 


Liberal attack. Many observers recently com- 
contest between tories and socialists. They have 


look: shadow boxing, in fact. 
Will you accept the judgement of one of ip 


greatest newspapers in the land—an independent | 


Saaeaed, their ; partie 
for ten years and they hav 
Perhaps they’ re at a disadvant 
Sia 


newspaper—on the similarity of the tory and 
Listen to these 


phrases: ‘The common ground is wide’. 


the-comments I came across last week on ‘such 


of wages; successful trading. And the interesting 


z thing is that the same writer acknowledged that _ 
the Liberal Fare oor, not Sedat these. vital — 


be driven out?’ Well, thanks to ‘Liberal fater=" Si 


’ money, 


ha’ rise in the cost af roving yee 


record? 


_— eels a reecenaial fall j in ‘hie: net 1e of 
-money. To promise welfare benefits and pen- 


socialiaee are not the only humanitarians s. L tes 


Liberals are continually in action approach this question essentially from a 


wherever political or personal action can help. 


whole social security system. The Liberalism of 
Lord Beveridge is proof enough of that. And 


reforms have been whittled down by a depre- 
ciating currency. 


brought Hitler to power in Germany? Nothing 


; Britain the greatest danger from slipshod finance 
is to be feared from socialism; but de 


‘with this vital cost-of-living problem—how to 
‘stop rising prices by stopping falling money 


_ Three ¢ proposals I will mention. — 


price of 
We would open up the way to greater pra 


Manifesto talks plainly abou 


’ ci party makes much 


stand « examination in the ees ot rae 


sions, and child allowances—to say 


peng 
asking: us to save—is a downright s le if the: 


humanitarian point of view. After all, Liberals 
were the founders and the architects of our 


we have every reason to resent the way our great 


And bad money destroys | Gere ‘too. What 
did more to pave the way for his reign of terror 


than the chaos resulting from the collapse. of the 
value of money in Germany. Well, here in 


forget that the tories ~haven’t ‘stop 
And no post-war government hhas re 


values? What would a Liberal do about it? 


We would carry out a careful prunin of 
publi¢ spending—and I assure you that well- 
planned economies needn’t result in any lower- 
ing of the efficiency of the public service. We 
would scale down import duties wa 
check on competition and ¥ : 
necessities, put them up 
wife, and the farmer, and the 


tivity by breaking up ‘monopolie and price 
rings as by bears ie sc profit-sharing and 
3 onaees ao 


suggested that it masks a real similarity of out- M 


you remember, when commercial _ 
was debated, every single Conservative 
it of the Bill, even to the extent of doing 
to his conscience, voted with his party 
Beeepport This degree of regimentation, 
| turns parliamentarians into so many 
stamps, not only ‘reduces the efficiency of 
fent but, what is really far more impor- 
a profoundly affects the honour and 
rity of parliament. Party loyalty, yes; but 
r it-jacket, no. 
ales and Scotland are acutely aware of this 
n. That’s one reason why, more and more, 
demanding the right to manage their 
omestic internal affairs; and, as you would 
Liberals support their just demand. 
is the reputation of parliament worth? 
uel has said that the reputation of 
nent is the treasure of the nation. It ought 
er the most convincing argument in 
yu of democracy; and at a critical time, too. 
e we are with new communities thrusting 
ard to nationhood all over the world. How 
‘they develop? You know as well as I do 
Breach depends on their choosing the free 
of life rather than the totalitarian way of 
Yet it’s by no means certain what their 
ice : will be. The democratic vision will fail 
1 t them if the vision has grown dim and 
as of the Mother of Parliaments is” 
fai 
id at the beginning that Liberals have a 
dously difficult and a _ tremendously 
ant job to do. Have I given you an idea 
at we’re struggling to achieve? Do you 
to see what we’re aiming at? Why we 
»for your support? Why your support is 
tth giving to Liberal candidates and to 
eral ideas? Why, if I may say so, you must 
e Liberal? 
our job to protect from exploitation those 
‘are too weak to protect themselves; to 
the value of the individual back into 
s—the individual, and that means you. 
job to put the whole nation’s prosperity 
sounder footing, and that goes for agri- 
ure, manufacture, mining, fishing, transport, 
the rest. It’s our job to break through into 
liament with new ideas and fresh inspiration. 
our job to shake politics out of the rut 
ich most of you hate as much as we do. 
ut all our Liberal efforts will be futile if the 
ole world is to be plunged into war. There’s 
miversal dread of the ‘H’ bomb. But the 
‘bomb needn’t destroy us if fear of its 
sequences doesn’t paralyse our will to peace. 
course, all Liberals welcome the latest dis-_ 
hament move from Russia. Every chance of 
tiation must be seized. None the less, the 
uit of peace is inevitably a dangerous and 
operation. There’s no short cut to 
tablishment of an effective and lasting 
. order. ; 
‘ain must be. “strong, economically and in 
_ progressive in the most adventurous 
lacious sense of the word: the heart and 
bety, ‘the moral centre of western — 
on. And she always was all these things — 
Liberal Party was the dominant 
her public life. By the temper of her 
n is still a Liberal country. I believe 
rey a Liberal country in 


d nation, through 
eat her American and” 


t 
ri 


s, will exert an inspiring 
for the tranquillity 
Tee is our great — 


: problem we joy 


we can help to solve it. If you think 
lly, vote Liberal. For the sake of yourself 
and your children; for the sake of prosperity 
and liberty; for the sake of a world at peace— 
vote Liberal. Goodnight. 

—May 12. 


Miss Edith Pitt 


Goop EVENING. Friday the thirteenth, and the 
month of May, too. Might be thought an un- 
lucky date for my first important broadcast, but 
it’s ‘lucky for some’, isn’t it? I think I’m lucky 
to have this chance of talking with you. 

I expect there’s been a lot of talk in your 
home about the election, and I’ve no doubt you 
have been discussing the cost of living amongst 
other things. There are more vital matters, for 
instance, peace in the world, and the great 
opportunities of the new atomic age, but people 
better qualified than I are dealing with those 
important matters. So I’m going to talk to you 
about the cost of living, because the way our 
money goes affects every one of us, every day. 

Before the election the socialists—and remem- 
ber they are socialists even though they prefer 
to call:themselves Labour—were trying to make 
their main attack that the Conservatives had 
failed to reduce the cost of living. But what 
do we mean by the cost of living? It’s not only 
the price of goods in the shops. Surely what it 
really means is what we have to pay out from 
our wages and salaries in order to enjoy a reason- 
able standard of living. Some prices have risen 
since we took office, but when everyone is at 
work—and happily that is so today—and wages 
are high, and there is a heavy demand for goods, 
then prices tend to be high. 

Again it’s true—and we all know this is so, 
especially the housewives—many prices have 
come down. Just think of the rash of notices 
that have appeared on the shop windows even 
the last week or so—tea down, bacon down, lard 
down. What is more, under the Conservatives 
wages have gone up more than prices. It is 
perfectly fair to point out that this didn’t happen 
under the socialists. You'll not thank me to 
quote a lot of figures, but I am sure you are 
entitled to ask me to prove what I’m saying, and 
so I will: for every ls. that prices rose under 
the socialists, wages rose by only 9d. For every 
ls. that prices rose under the Conservatives, 
wage rates have increased by about Is. 8d. So, 
under the socialists, our money didn’t go so far; 
under the Conservatives we are earning more 
and our money does buy more. 

I know what you’re saying now: what about 
food prices? People in Birmingham have been 
saying to me: ‘Oh yes, I agree with you, cloth- 
ing may be. cheaper, sheets, pillow-cases, towels 
and curtains have come down, and that’s very 
welcome, but we-don’t have to buy those every 
day. We do have to buy food every day’. 

Well, let’s look at it. We can spend a lot of 
money on food if we want to, especially if we 


' go for the best quality, and lots of us are doing 


that, you know; but that’s just it, we have got 
this wide choice, there is plenty on the shop 
counter—and it is on the counter, not under it 
—we are free to shop where we like. In fact, the 
housewife has come into her own again. Because 


of the freedom we enjoy, we women can now 


get full value out of the money we spend on 


‘food. We don’t think the gentleman in Whitehall 
knows best, as the socialists said, we know this 
- is the job where women have a natural gift. Do 
you really want some official to tell you how 
- to do your shopping? I like shopping, and I’m 


‘sure most women do, but it is only lately it’s 
become a real pleasure again, something that 

ives us a change and an interest, and it is a 
many of the younger housewives are dis- 
ing for the first time. 


three years, and I sometimes wonder if we ever 
look back to think about it. Memories are so 
short, or perhaps it is that we don’t want to 
remember the years of socialism with continued 
rationing, queues, under the counter, austerity, 
and the dreary round of the shops every day to 
try to find something for the family to eat. Can 
you answer a question for me—no prize for the 
answer, but just have a quick run round the 
family as you listen to me—can anyone remem- 
ber the date when all rationing ended? Well, 
did anyone? It was July, 1954. Seems longer, 
doesn’t it, but then. we’ve got used to freedom. 
We said good-bye to the ration books last year, 
and we never want to see them again. 

The Conservative policiés, commonsense 
policies, achieved in a little more than two years 
what the socialists completely failed to do in six 
years, because do remember that when the 
socialists gave up the job in October 1951 the 
rations were hardly larger than when they took 
office at the end of the war in 1945. Do you 
remember the rations in 1951—3 ounces of 
bacon, 3 ounces of butter, 14 ounces of cheese, 
134 ounces of cheese, 2 ounces of tea, two ounces, 
one-and-sevenpence worth of. meat a week, one 
or two eggs, and not always fresh at that. I 
wonder how many of the menfolk listening to 
me had that much bacon, and an egg, for their 
breakfast today, or that much meat for their meal 
tonight. I can remember many and many a time 
when a housewife in Birmingham has said to me 
that she gave up her ration of bacon to her 
husband, and when I pointed out that she ought 
to have her share, her answer was always the 
same: ‘But I can’t let him go to work on a 
breakfast of bread and jam’, 

Even if some food prices are higher, isn’t it 
worth it to be able to have a square meal, and 
a bit of what you fancy? We really are eating 
more, you know, all of us, not just some of us. 
We are eating more meat, more bacon, more 
sugar, more eggs, and lots more sweets. We are 
also, by the way, buying more tobacco and 
drinks, and the sales of household goods last 
year were a record, In other words, our standard 
of living is improving, and here we really get to 
the heart of this cost of living argument. Over 
and over again in the last General Election in 
1951, the socialists stressed that what mattered 
was not the cost of living but the standard of 
living. My own opponent in Birmingham said 
so in his election address. I agree with that. It 
is the standard of living that matters—our earn- 
ings, the security of our jobs, our social condi- 
tions, the comfort in our homes, and our chance 
of putting a bit by in savings. And I know that 
the vast majority of people in Britain are better 
off now than they have ever been -in their lives, 
especially the ordinary people, the weekly wage 
earners. 

How do I know this, what right have I to 
speak for the ordinary people? Just this. I belong 
to the ordinary folk of this country. I was born 
amongst them, the eldest of six children of a 
Birmingham die sinker. I went to a council 
school, and left at thirteen to start earning my 
living. I have been earning my living ever since, 
and got my extra education at night school— 
like thousands of us all over the country. So, 
although I’m not the least bit concerned to talk 
about myself, I think I can claim to talk for 
many people like me and say we are enjoying 
such a standard of living as many of us never 
dreamed could be ours. I’m very glad about it, 
and we don’t want to give it up. 

How’s this improvement come about? When 
the Conservatives were elected, we gave a promise 
that we would reduce taxation. Purchase tax has 
been reduced on all the goods we buy, and on 
many things it has been abolished altogether, 
and so far as income tax is concerned, the 
Chancellor, Mr. Butler, has certainly made good 


What a phage has come about in the past 


ple "have beat peliewcd of paying Tax 

“ -gether—2, 500,000 in this last Budget alone. So, 

> we’ ve more money left in our pockets to spend. 

In the House of Commons recently I told a 

little story which I. think is worth repeating. 

ae asked a workman friend of mine in Birming- 

ham, who is a socialist, by the way, how he 

- thought we were doing under the Conservatives, 

and what did he feel about the cost of living. 

| He said: ‘ Well, my wife’s not the grumbling 

kind’, which I. ‘thought very nice of him, and 

I guess it means she has her share of increased 

pay, then after a Pause, he added quietly, ‘ I’ve 

just, bought a little car’. Now I’m not suggesting 

- it runs to a car for everybody, but just look 

__ * round the room where you’re sitting now and 

_ J bet you can see something new which you had 

} ¢ _ been waiting to buy for some time. Maybe it’s 
fe =! this radio set, or a television® 


aie = 2 


There is another thing which proves. beyond 


Rye tees ; _any doubt that most of us are doing better. than ~ 
sae Awe were a few years ago. And that’s the amount 
4 5 Sie " we manage to put by—our small personal Savings 
"ss you know, National Savings. In 1950, under 


SS =. the socialists, we saved £4,500,000. In 1954, under 
=~; > the tories; we. saved £146, 500, 000—over thirty. 
times as much. Does this line up with the 
es, socialist claim that the high cost.of living has 
De - made us all poorer? Don’t you agree that it’s a 
-_» good thing for people to be able to save again, 


bys children a better chance, to make. their old age 
more‘ comfortable, and of course to have a 
“2 i ~ holiday, and a bit of fun now and then? - 
ees Before I became a Member of Parliament two 
q years ago, my job was to look after the welfare 
; _ of the people employed in a large factory and of 
” those who had retired, so I do know that when 
there is illness, or a man has an.accident at 
work, it is not always easy to manage. I have a 


M4 so I know about their problems too. To listen to 
some” socialist speakers, you might think the 
_ Conservative Government had done nothing to 
Gest such people. That’s: far from the truth. 
_ Sickness and industrial injury benefits have been - 
increased twice. Pensioners have had their 
. Pensions put up twice by the Conservatives, and 
- the increase last month has more than made | 
~ good the loss in value which pensions and all 
_ other social benefits- suffered ae the years of 
- socialist government. — ae: 

Then there are the people who’ hae to live on 
"fixed incomes; the Conservatives have helped 
- them too, through reliefs in the Budget. “And — 
the really important thing is which party offers 


kept piling on taxes, or the Conservatives who 
_ believe in reducing them as much as possible. - 

I was listening to a socialist speaker last pete 7 
and you would think from what he was saying: 
¥: a rise in the cost of living was something which. 

_ started in 1951, but let me remind you of their 
; own record. During the six years they were in 
_. office the cost of living generally went up by 
«40: per cent., and on food alone by over 50 per. . 
cent., or, to put it” in a way we can all easily 
-=understand, prices as a whole rose by 8s. in. the 
_ £ and food Prices by over 10s. in the £. This 
was in spite’of all their elaborate controls, which 


ata you were paying huridreds of millions of pounds 

~ a year in taxes of all kinds to Provide subsidies — 
which were supposed to keep Prices down..'So 
__-you paid both ways—in rapidly rising prices and . 
as a _ very high taxes. 


The Conservatives have not ~ 


‘taxes, very considerably, and the result of all this — 
is that the real value of wages is higher—they — 
hve kept ahead aa Prices. You knog as. well 


nm 


- for themselves, for their families, to give their — industry from atomic power stations—you know — 


lot of pensioner friends from my factory work, © 


and we all work together, but it won’t if we 


_ the most hope for the future, the socialists who - Turs IS ‘MY FIRST BROADCAST since Sir Winetan: y 


pe _ they loved so much, and in spite of the fact that — 


only steadied prices, but they’ve also cut your © again. In 1918 he seemed to be coming near to 


_down and make him answer. Is tie ‘trying to WI wil ‘Cons 
hoodwink you by an ‘the Government will him? > It was the to rie 
pay’? The Government don’t own a gold mine, ~ 
you know: the money they use they take from 

us—you and me—in_ the form of taxes. To pay — 
for what they’re promising, the socialists will — 
need millions and millions of pounds. Where is — 
it coming from? Will they increase income tax _ 
or purchase tax? Put some more on r and 
tobacco? Or will it be a combination of the lot? © 
Is it to be price control and state buying: if SO, 
it’s back to shortages and-‘ under the counter ’ 5 
and eventually to rationing. 

Let me put this point to you: In the 1945 
election the ‘socialists secured a majority of 140. 
In 1950 it. dropped to six, and at the 1951 
General Election. you. -.turned. them out 
altogether. Why? Because they had failed. They 
have learnt nothing since then and they still. gin in its place? I know that tory central c 
offer you the same _pie-in-the-sky socialist. and I’m inclined to fear the worst. I can im: 
theories that didn’t work es and won't, vost those of you who voted tory: because Wir 
now. nde what 

The Chnsereates have great plans for the | eri sia Aa aches Yon soe ae 
future—for your future and the future of your Baldwinism or Chintnbarlstnisan again. 
children. They’re not just plams on paper. And that difference is vitally important. 
They’ve been started: more new homes; a real this business of top-level talks with the Ru 
attack on the slums; new schools; new hospitals _ and the Americans. It was . Mr. Churchill | 
and improvements on the old hospitals; safer first ‘brought up the idea in the election 
working conditions; better and safer roads; _paign of 1950. Labour was governing the 
modernised railways; electricity for home and— .we didn’t think the time was ripe. But whe 
* came back. to the idea three. years later as 

. Minister, things had changed a great dea 
we gave him our backing. And he neede 
Nobody else backed him. For two . whole | 
nothing was done. To judge by what he s 
parliament, Sir Anthony Eden was still thr 
cold water on the idea only six weeks ag r 
wasn’t until the election campaign had b 
that the new Prime Minister began to belie 
high-level talks. Will the tories still beliey 
_ them. after: May 26, when there’s neither 
- Winston nor an election to push them on? — 
allow” ourselves to be divided by the socialist aed ne Edens dears Sheree aes 
~ creed of envy and class warfare. Together we Wleies. But why. does Sir Anthony have to pr 
have achieved so much. Together we can <4 much? If he feels the need to reassure pe 
achieve still more. We are enjoying-a high—and if the dilly-dallying of these last two years 
rising—standard of living. I am convinced that- made some. people have doubts about his-d 
the Conservative Party—united, strong—is the for peace, whose fault is that? Who was res 
best safeguard of Peace, Prosperity, and progress, sible for the delay? I don’t know the ans 


Ly Pas ae don’t know what happens inside the Consery 
eT Ree rect aoe _» Party. But I do know that ‘the tories have 
Tar Gene Ber ue ~~ to be pushed into taking the opportunity 
‘was open to them. And it was Labour a 
Mr. Herbert Morrison the pushing. We shall not wait for oppor 
i we shall make them, and go on making t 
_ The way to talk.to. “the Russians is to g 
the big problems. We must see what’s in 
_ minds about the hydrogen bomb and abou 
_ armament. I believe that the Conservative 
taking a very dangerous line about the hyd ‘ 
bomb. The Labour Party has agreed th 
other powers have this dreadful weapon, B 
must have it too, We agree also that it wot 
dangerous to allow the Russians to believ 
shall never use the bomb unless they use it 
That might tempt them into setting gees 
‘mous armies and théir vast ain See 
move against us. cate ; 
But there’s also an. Bapowinl ‘danger. The 
threat of using hydrogen’ pont without : | 
thought is a dangerous idea to pla N 
And the tory White -P: 
_ seem to use that threat too: easil: 
could be taken’ to mean that if 1 
start any kind of aggression an’ 
reply By dropping hy: 
~Labour views. He has even held a trade union I can’t believe that : 
_card.I can’t help wondering what the House of that V i 
oi be like without him on the Front 


~ 


¢ ore the war. r, wi 
_ Sir Winston out, of office and chasse list 
. his’ warnings. The _was ‘the Labour Ps 
- forced. them to take him back as their lea 
940. How much have they really changed 
_ then? How much of the new loo! n foryisn 
been due to the influence — the one 
among them? Se : ee 
A few days after Sir. Winston had resis 
The Spectator, which. is I suppose a tory P 
4 said ‘ The Conservative Party exists Stain | 
- Anthony Eden, it said, * is of the party, in 
“in which Sir Winston has not been, but Sti 
Baldwin was’. Well, that’ s a fair warning, 
_ from a tory paper. And, was it really an acc 
that the tory central ‘office shif “Wins 
Picture, and put one of the late Neville Cha 


we're the first. country in the world to make a 
start on the use of atomic Power in this way. 
The future really looks good and it will be good 
“if we go about things the right way. I have told 
you I belong to an ordinary Birmingham 
‘family. With all my heart I believe that the Con- » 
servative way of doing things is right for all the 
people in the country—right for all of us. 
In three and a half years under the Conserva- 
tives the country has made great strides forward. 
This progress can go on, if we all work for it, 


2 ¥ 


a 


in gre ; 


Churchill resigned, and Pe want to use the first 
_ few minutes of it to pay my tribute to that RSreRE 
Englishman. 

I hope nobody finds that very surprising. It is- 
true that Sir Winston has not always seen: eye to 
eye with me. No, indeed. I’ve had to take some 
- hard knocks from him and I always tried to give © 
him back as good as I got. But it was a great — 
privilege for me to serve in the War Cabinet 
under Winston’s leadership, and, like. everybody 
else in the House of Commons, I shall miss him 
from the Front Bench—miss him very. much. 
Through all the occasions when we’ve battled 
with each other I never for one moment doubted — 
his deep: love of our country, or his devotion to 
its service. Of course, he’s always had his.own 
way of looking at things. He’s been in. turn a 
Conservative, a Radical, an orthodox Liberal, a. 
Constitutionalist, and a Conservative of sorts 


o> 


at ehoald we do? Unhappily the 
en bomb is there. We don’t like it, but — 
fact. And the only sensible thing to do is 
that fact to make it clear that starting up 
war just isn’t worth while. We and our 
‘must make it quite clear to anybody who 
= thinking of war that they will not 

'to win. If we make that clear from the 
ing there’s a real chance that there'll be 
more aggression. We shall get a breathing 
:, and we must use that to build a real peace. ‘ 
ever, there’s one thing we can do here 
y. We can try by international agreement 
a stop to experiments with hydrogen 
ds. We know that the dust and -the rays 
these hydrogen bomb experiments can be 
All scientists agree that there’s a danger 
somewhere, if Great Powers go on blowing 


ensible thing to do is to get an agreement to 
> the experiments. Now, that may be difficult. 
‘a difficult, that’s all the more reason for 
discussions now. Labour is pledged to 
that start without delay when we get back 
} office. 
ind the same is true of all the other big 
ns. It applies to the control of atomic 
s, to disarmament, to Formosa, to Ger- 
unity, to getting China into the United 
s. On all these questions the time has 
or the democracies: to take the initiative, 
keep it. The Labour Government was. 
right to say that we must build up our 
h first. But we said clearly right from the 
inning that we were’not starting a new arma- 
ats race. Ernest Bevin was a good trade 
onist. He never fought if he could negotiate, 
didn’t negotiate until he held the right 
We've got those cards now. The time has . 
1¢ to talk—and to go on talking if we have 
with the same patience and the same deter- 
lation that we’ve put in these last six years 
) building up our strength. That’s Labour’s 
sy. We’ve been preaching it for two years, 
wo weeks, like the Prime Minister. And it 
sti be our policy after the election. 
nat’s the Labour way to make Britain’s in- 
mce felt in the world. But, if it is to work, 
eS “must be strong enough at home to be 
tress in her own house. And that’s where the 
servatives have gone wrong, dangerously 
‘They believe in what they call ‘ Conser- 
‘freedom’. And they’ve told you and 
“you over and over again what Conserva- - 
dom:> means. It means freedom to make 
either by serving the public or by — 
the public, whichever séems easiest. It 
reedom for the good builder and the 
der, the good manufacturer and the 
honest tradésman and the cheat who 
sinside the law. 
I’m m going. to be blunt about this. The 
od is not freedom; it is anarchy. And 
t work. The proof that it doesn’t work 
provided by Mr. Butler himself. In 
sive years on Budget Day, Mr. 
up and told us that there’s not enough 
t he was offering incentives to get 
ent where it was needed, and three 
come back and told us that he had to. 
ore eects still, because it still wasn’t 
> mixture as before’ three times” 
e patient gets no better. - gi 
not quite ri t. Investment is going 
. Where? In the publicly 
t’s gone up in coal, in trans- 
airways, because "Labour — 
ic ownership, But where — 
s been 


s deadly dust into the air we breathe. So ~ 


n British industry. Four times he’s ~ 


to do the oo 


Ficetlox’ s wk Poke eas Pier prise 


is not providing anything like enough new 
factories and new machines. I believe that this 


is the real issue of this election. Is John Bull 
going to mind his own business or let somebody 
else do it for him? Are we going to be lodgers 
in our Own country or masters? 

__ The Conservatives really are talking a lot of 
nonsense about freedom versus controls. 
issue is not between Labour controls and tory 
freedom, it’s between private control to keep 
prices up and public controls to keep prices 
down. Labour never believed in controls for the 
sake of controls. Rationing and restriction were 
needed in times of shortage. But when Britain’s 
own efforts began to overcome the shortages, 
Labour began to get rid of controls. So, I repeat, 
the issue is not between freedom and controls. 
It is between planning for the public good, and 
private controls, imposed in secret, to keep 
prices up and send profits soaring. 

Look around you; look at the facts. Only last 
week ten different firms sent in tenders to the 
London County Council for a building job. 
Every single one of those tenders was for the 
same figure—£57,517 1s. 8d. for the steel and 
its erection in a building: the same, exactly the 
same figure, to the last penny. Well, you know, 
things like that don’t happen by accident. It’s 
private controls at work. And there isn’t a local 
council or even a private firm of any size in the 
country that hasn’t found the same thing hap- 
pening. Go out and try to buy a bicycle tyre, 
a sparking plug, a radio valve, an electric lamp, 
and you'll find that Conservative anarchy means 
everybody selling at the same price, and being 
put out of business if they try to bring the price 


_ down. 


Now I’m not preaching cut-throat competi- 
tion. It won’t do the country any good to have 
thousands of small tradesmen driving each other 
into bankruptcy. I’m _ preaching socialist 
freedom. And socialist freedom doesn’t mean 
stifling initiative by restrictions and controls. 
It means helping men and women of initiative 
to do the jobs in which they can serve both 
themselves and our country. 

Let me give you just two examples of what I 


~ mean. I’m broadcasting tonight from Lanca- 


shire, the home of our cotton industry. Today 
that great industry is threatened with a slump 
and unemployment which could spread right 
across Britain. You can’t-leave it to Conserva- 
tive freedom to put that right. Even the best 
employers and the best trade unions cannot put 
it right by their own unaided efforts. It’s the 
business of the Government to foresee that kind 


of problem and take steps to meet it. Three years 


ago, there was a recession in cotton, with unem- 
ployment and short-time working. That was the 
warning, .and the Government should have 


worked out long-term plans to meet the danger. 
They didn’t do it: They fell down on the job, 


and all Lancashire knows it. 

‘Take another vital part of our country’s 
life. Take agriculture. Now, I’m not a farmer, 
T’m just a townsman. But there’s one thing I 


learned long ago, and we should never forget 


ait. Over and over again I’ve said it in my 
‘London constituency : Britain must grow more 
food. We can’t again ask the farmers and farm- 
workers to do miracles in war time, and leave 


the farms to rot in peace time. When Labour 
was in power, the Minister of Agriculture, our 


‘Tom ‘Williams, introduced a big programme 
for increasing food production. That was a 
real example of socialist planning for freedom. 


The farmer knew that the nation would buy 


_ the food he produced. He was free to plan 
in his own way for his own kind of effi- 
ciency, because he knew in advance what he 
would get for his produce. Labour gave 
ii freedom through security, and both 
and “farm” worker responded magnifi- 


- cently. id agtioultire: socialist freedom worked. 


The 


Now the Conservatives have gone half-way 
back to anarchy. And again in agriculture, as in 
industry, it doesn’t work. Like the rest of us, the 
farmer has to buy from monopolies and big 
industrial companies. Wherever he turns, he 
meets* fixed prices. No haggling in the market 
place for tractor or petrol or spare parts. He 
pays the price fixed by Conservative freedom or 
he goes without. But so often when he comes to 
sell his own produce that’s when the haggling 
starts. He has to take what the middlemen offer, 
and the price he gets is largely determined by the 
market. Sometimes you and I pay him a subsidy 
on top of that, but the farmer gets less money 


‘than he did; and the price doesn’t come down 


in the shops—you know that. It’s the middle- 
man who gets the profit. Do you wonder that 
production on the land is no longer rising as 
fast as it did under Labour? Do you wonder 
that the farmer and the farm worker, like the 
cottton manufacturer and the cotton worker, 
are in revolt against Conservative anarchy ? 

Labour will promote real freedom in agri- 
culture—the freedom that comes from security 
and fair dealing. In industry, too, we shall make 
sure that the nation’s resources are used for the 
nation’s good. In the six years from 1945, while 
we were still struggling to put Britain on her 
feet after the war, Labour did more than any 
government in history to curb the restrictions 
imposed by poverty, hunger, disease, ignorance 
and insecurity. Today we are reaping the fruits 
of our effort and sacrifice after the war, and 
much more can be done provided we put service 
before self, national interest before private profit. 
Let us set about the: task as free men and 
women, and there is no visible limit to the great 
liberation of the human spirit that Britain can 
achieve. Goodnight to you all. 

—May 14 


Gardening 
Asparagus and Peas 


AT LONG LAST the asparagus is pushing through 
the soil fast and needs daily cutting. Use a 
proper asparagus knife for this job—do not 
merely cut the asparagus off level with the soil, 
but thrust the knife down by the side of each 
stalk and get a couple of inches of the stem 
showing white. Stand the bundles in saucers of 
water, putting twenty-five stalks to each bunch. 
Give the beds four ounces of agricultural salt 
to the square yard. This will help to keep down 
the weeds—do not. let them stay. on the bed. 
In a new garden you could still make and plant 
an asparagus bed: buy three-year-old crowns for 
preference, there will be no waiting then before 
starting fo enjoy this delicious vegetable. 

Have you noticed how the first early peas are 
flowering just above the soil this year? Owing to 
the cold winds they could not grow, so became 
stunted, but they are making up now. Do not 
forget to keep up the succession: sow main- 
crop peas now—selected Duke of Albany, or 
Achievenient are good; these are taller, so allow 
them plenty of room, and sow a row of Victoria 
or summer spinach, or a row of early turnips, to 
make use of the room between the rows. If you 
can get only short sticks, or have not much 
room, sow the dwarf kinds, putting the rows 
closer together. Little Marvel sown every fort- 
night will keep you well supplied. 

Do not forget to thin out the young seedling 
parsnips, beetroot, and carrots. The rains have 
made all the difference to these crops. Do not be 
afraid to thin freely, they must have room. At 
the same time, pull out any weeds near or 
round the plants, and to finish the job run the 
Dutch hoe between the rows to freshen the soil. 
You can never overdo the hoeing. 

F. H. STREETER 
—From a talk in the Home Service 


- at by an uproarious Peeping 
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HE Arts Council have brought to the Tate an exhibition of 
paintings and drawings by Harold Gilman. Gilman -was a 
puritan- and he stood against all that. was shoddy and meretri- 
cious in the painting of his time. His art was honourable and 
modest and it eliminated everything that was disreputable in ‘post- 
Impressionism. Instead of pursuing the madness of Seurat, Cézanne, 
Van-Gogh, he led them quietly home and tamed them with Cotman, 
as Steer had tamed Monet with Constable.’ 
Gilman had practically no sense of solid form. Drawing was to him 
a topographical mapping of 
shapes based upon ‘accurate 
observation and_. selection. 
Sickert would have agreed to 
this, but then for him drawing 
was also “expression, and 
although he would transfer his 
first drawing accurately to the 
canvas, he would continue to 
restate it with warmth and wit 
as the picture went on. For 
Gilman the drawing was an 
inviolable framework which, 
once stamped on the canvas, 
had to endure the subsequent 
painting. His main works are 
absolutely static, not the still- 
ness of monumentality but 
frozen in their tracks. 
Although at first sight this 
contrast with Sickert suggests 
a failure of the imagination on 
Gilman’s part and a mis- 
understanding -of Sickert’s 
method, in fact it reflects a 
genuine difference ‘of inspira- 
tion. In all his interiors, early 
and late, his figures. pose 
patiently. They lean against 
mantelpieces, pretend to sew 
or merely sit’ receiving the 
light. There is nothing _ here 
of other people’s lives sniffed 


Tom, and his systematic build- 
ing of the picture was not a 
means to an end as it was 


with Sickert but a reflection of ‘The Lime Quarry’ (c. 1875), by Carl Hill: from the Arts Council exhibition at in. France in the mid~’ 
a sort of quietism. His success- 4 St. James’s Square. This exhibition closes on May 24 ties. His debt. to Courb 


ful pictures are those which 
answer this inspiration most completely ; that is to say the early ones 
here, particularly the interior ‘In Sickert’s House’ (1907) and the 
Tate ‘Woman on a Sofa’, and the later interiors of 1916 and 1917. 

The years between were devoted to assimilating the new palette to 
the tonal framework upon which his vision was founded. There was 
no question of Gilman generating light through colour as Van Gogh 
and Matisse had done; for him the structure of shadow and light, 
half-tone and reflection, remained- intact. Once the initial shock of the 
colour has worn off, the onlooker in front of the well-known ‘ Draw- 
bridge’ may feel. that it does not matter what colour a particular 
passage is; all that it contributes to the picture is its value as tone, and 
that has been rationalised to the point of staleness. But in the ‘ Interior 
with Mrs. Mounter’, and the British Council’s ‘An Interior’, the 
colour is genuinely luminous and at one with the inner subject of the 
picture. The latter picture marks a point of perfection along a certain 


line of development, a line which, despite his influence, Gilman sealed | 


off from his followers. - 
An interesting collection of landscapes by the Barbizon painters is 


Round the London Galleries 


By ANDREW FORGE 


= " | hes 


on view at the Hazlitt Gallery. It is strongest on Daubigny 
several of his brilliant sketches carried through from nature, Ther 
two particularly good Diaz sous bois. Michel and Boudin repré 
so to speak, the past and the future. Despite the many points of co 
with the young Impressionist painters that are indicated here (| 
and Renoir in No. 16, Daubigny and Monet in No. 7), the total € 
of this exhibition is to bear home with force the nature of the Im 
sionist transformation of the landscape picture. Several painters 0 
thirties favoured the effects of early morning or evening (C 
Daubigny), moments, the 
when the tonal- values 
nature approximated 
closely to the means. accé 
by the painter. Yet lookin 
many of the pictures here 
assumes that the sun is b 
the horizon even whe 
obviously is not. Rou 
(Nos. 37 and 38) and ¢ 
treuil (No. 2), for exa: 
spanned the difference of 
between the sky and the 
by painting. the sky as-hig 
tone as it would go, and b 
the near parts of the lan 
a dim; monochromatic 
painting of some greg 
earth colour. Earth and 
are conceived as ent 
separate zones even whe 
subject is such that vei 
atmosphere spread them 
across the-distance and 
light beats down. Impres 
ism, these Barbizon landsc 
remind us, - represented 
only a new technique b 
entirely new vision, a 
move of the imagination. 
~The Arts Council ha 
exhibition at St. Jar 
Square of the paintings 
drawings of the Swedish ¢ 
Carl Hill. The picture 
trated is one of the 
which represent his work 


‘plain enough; other pic 
evoke Corot and perhaps Pissarro. Thinner in substance than a Cou 
“The Lime Quarry’ is a highly original composition and it is 
that Hill was no mere imitator. After 1880 he lived in retiremer 
Sweden; he had become insane. Before he died he produced thous 
of drawings, and a selection of these makes up the bulk of the p 
exhibition. Although the outward vision has been switched off. 
practised artist remains strong in the pine-studded hillsides and dista 
of the black chalk landscape drawings and in the classical fea: 
the ‘ Standing Figure with Lyre’, ‘ Head and Hands’, and othe 
the same time something Of the idiosyncrasies of the mad dra 
reflect back to the earlier landscapes: compare the drawing ‘ Cath 
on the Rocky Island’ with the painting “Steps in a Cutting ’ an 
extraordinary formation of the right-hand sides of both pictures. - 

The drawings seem to fall into two categories: those that cl 
describe a vision in the mind’s eye, and those in which a sort of fo 
improvisation appears almost to take over from the illustrational. ¢ 
latter Hill gained the kind of formal freedom re was baie! 
.claimed by the artists of the twentieth ae 3 


* ae . Sh 


Need for More Rapa 
r—May I comment as briefly as possible 
iticisms of two separate pieces of work of 
e which appear in different parts of THE 
TENER of May 12? 
) Professor Cairncross: ‘ The Need for More 
*. It appeared to me that Mr. Johnson 
y calling in some results of mine as 
g evidence for arguments which seemed 
se to stand firmly on their own feet. 
as Professor Cairncross concentrated a good 
his reply into a rather misleading account 
ny results, and as Mr. Johnson is abroad, 
lad better get the record straight. 
> material in dispute is an article in the 
na Economica, February 1955. I thought I 
there explained the nature of the relation- 
\ Which I believed to be involved and I am 
y if the exposition was insufficiently clear 
fessor Cairncross and his colleague. As I 
ted it, the relationship was a mixed one; 
ainly not a « simple functional relation’ be- 
n export prices and what we sell: I sug- 
id that when our import prices are high 
‘customers are prosperous (as Professor 
mcross correctly noted, but I rather resent 
suggestion of being ‘trapped’ by a point 
ch I dealt with at length); but that their 
erity was also increased when our export 
; are relatively low, because this increases 
seas ‘real’ purchasing power. At the same 
, when our export prices -are relatively low, 


he ratio of import prices to export prices 


pet e terms of trade) is used as a variate that_ 


rets.a really good explanation of the move- 
of exports; other possible variates such as 
of world trade, export prices alone, 
mport prices alone do not do so well. I there- 
concluded that we must face the fact that 
mly when the terms of trade are unfavour- 
or are allowed to become unfavourable, 
f we can be confident of selling a_ really 
d quantity of exports. And given the volume 
yorld trade, we do better the worse the terms 
rade. Any economic policy which ignores 
-is unrealistic and many forecasts have 


yO! agle 


wrong from so doing. The brighter side is 


the volume of world income is rising, 
in time get some modest improvement 
x ports without deterioration of the terms of 
5 nd I put a tentative figure to this trend. 
jere are too many moral and emotional over- 
5 i nm this debate. Large exports have become 
of general: criterion of national virtue 


ally in the period 1946-8, less logically 


is a high correlation between views 
subject and views on other politico- 


does not believe that the nation can 


so much 
ugh Te sae 


Bests 


Landsell, in in his letter on 
g Round the Clock’: (i) £300,000,000, 
is under 1 per cent. of — 


t much ee js our capital equipment, 
d more nearly as intensively 


s allow, Abe! 


exports may be more competitive. It is only : 


questions. I suspect that Professor — 


n such favourable returns to exports __ 
as that it ought to 


espe. (ii) street congestion would 
, Gii) the railways, 


“Letters * the. Editor 


| The Editor welcomes iiters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
ees THE LISTENER but reserves the right te shorten letters for reasons of space 


Guaranteed Farm Prices 

Sir,—It is in sorrow rather than in anger 
that I see so many farmers’ spokesmen refusing 
to use the quite strong case which they have— 
Mr. Richards, for instance, dismisses the case 
for a population widely dispersed through the 
countryside as ‘emotional’—and substituting 
instead their own rather amateur brand of 
economics, which will prove to be rather an 
unreliable instrument for making their case 
against tough opposition, as farmers will soon 
have to do in this country. 

The existence of a Jarge home market helped 
the agricultural equipment industry to~ get 
started, but by now the greater part of its output 
should be exported, not wastefully used at home. 
A plan for food production in a military 
emergency is urgently needed; but farmers must 
not complain if it turns out to be very unlike 
present-day commercial farming. In such a 
situation we could not afford to eat much meat: 
but (contrary. to Mr. Richards’ proposals) keep- 
ing land under pasture in peace-time creates a 
valuable reserve of fertility for use in an 
emergency. 
~ The price of tomatoes and other horticultural 


"products is not directly guaranteed, but farmers 


expect it to be maintained by detailed regulation 
‘of imports, in a manner which earns us a lot 
-of ill-will in other countries, and which will 
harm our export trade.—Yours, etc., 
oxford COLIN CLARK 


Sir,—Mr. Colin Clark’s recent talk on farm 
prices (THE LISTENER, May 5) is incontro- 
-vertible in its main arguments. I would add only 

three suggestions. 

First, there has never been so large an excess 


_ of wheat and’ other cereals as at present in North 
America. There are also burdensome surplus 


stocks of sugar in several countries. Since wheat 
and sugar, provided that they are stored dry, 
can be preserved almost indefinitely, it would 
now be appropriate for the British Government 


_to buy large stocks of wheat and sugar, and 


Perhaps also of coarse grains, and to have them 
stored in widely dispersed repositories through- 
out the country. They would be at the imme- 
diate disposal of the population in times of 
emergency. 

Secondly, not ‘a minimum of meat’ but a 
maximum should be produced in Great Britain; 
for it is livestock that keeps the soil in good 
- heart. 

It is reported that, in its embarrassment, 
the United States is considering giving wheat 
away to Soviet Russia. It is certainly more 
humane to give food away than to destroy it. 
But is not this a tacit acknowledgement of the 
failure that has befallen the American policy 
of interference with the price mechanism? It is 
in fact the result of price-fixing and subsidisa- 
tion. Moreover, if American wheat is given to 
the Russians, they would be free to export either 
-this or their own wheat, which would otherwise 
“have served to feed ‘them. Would not the 
American wheat provide Russia with the foreign 
exchange needed to buy armaments from abroad? 
Food prices are everywhere far too high. This 
is mainly owing to the present American. policy 


same Opto as efficiently) as _ of artificially high farm prices. How long does 


United States—the greatest food-exporters in 
_world—intend to pursue this unfortunate 
, which has thus been carried to the very 
of pees 


In all modesty I would therefore suggest that 
the United States should return to a free 
economy. Necessary as they may be in times of 
emergency, attempts to control the movements 
of prices of agricultural products and indeed of 
any product are inconsistent with the peace-time 
activities of a democratic -nation. Do the 
Americans still fail to understand that only 
world supply and world demand should be re- 
sponsible for production and prices? 

The free world market for all goods provides 
an international ballot by which millions of con- 
sumers are continually casting votes for or 
against millions of competing goods. Prices— 
thus maintained, raised, or lowered—regulate 
both production and consumption. Since these 
votes express individual preferences, the free 
market—in sharp contrast to the controlled 
market of the totalitarian system—represents 
rule by the people themselves. Unless this ‘sys- 
tem is adopted, capitalism cannot survive, let 
alone triumph. 

Yours, etc., 


London, E.C.2 PAUL DE HEVESY 


Formosa: Bone of Contention 

Sir,—Mr. Chen’s letter in THE LISTENER of 
May 12 does not, with all respect, alter the 
validity of what I suggested in my talk is the 
present legal status of Formosa. 

(a) No one has ever suggested that the taking 
over of Formosa by Chinese forces with full 
allied authority was wrong. But it did not in 
law amount to a cession of former Japanese 
territory to China. 

(6) The articles of the treaties quoted by Mr. 
Chen cannot in law amount to a cession of 
Formosa to China. Japan had renounced her 
sovereignty and had nothing to cede; while the 
U.S.A. has never exercised sovereignty over 
Formosa. 

I therefore maintain my conclusion that 
Formosa is not in law Chinese territory, what- 
ever, from a political point of view, the situation 
ought to be. The argument that the occupation 
of Formosa in 1945 by Chinese troops amounted 
to a transfer of legal sovereignty is, incidentally, 
the argument ‘used by Mr. Mao Tse-tung to 
support his claim to Formosa. I do not think 
that it is any more valid coming from Mr. Chen 
than it is coming from Mr. Mao. 

Yours, etc., 
‘ BARRISTER-AT-LAW ” 


Sir,—In his Jetter published in THE LISTENER 
of May 12 Mr. Y. S. Chen inadvertently con- 
veys the impression that in 1945 China took the 
surrender of the Japanese forces in Hong Kong 
and then handed the island back to Britain. That 
is not correct. The Chinese general on the main- 
land received instructions from his Government 
in Chungking that he was not to proceed to 
Hong Kong to take the surrender. The Japanese 
army, therefore, surrendered to the British who 
emerged from the internment camps and set up 
a temporary administration pending the arrival 
of a British admiral with a fleet from Singapore. 

Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.5 J. T. Pratt 


Law in Action 
Sir.—In the course of his broadcast on 


‘ Sovereign Immunities before English Courts’, 
printed in THe LisTENER of May 12, Mr. R. Y. 


na He-did’ not, tack ae any: reference to 
the use of Crown privilege in this country which ~ 
can cause as much harm and _ hardship gto Iliti- 
gants as sovereign immunity. Any Minis 
~ the Crown or senior civil servant may swear 
an affidavit claiming Crown privilege for, the 
- production of whole classes of documents, either 


ee 


ws Production would be contrary to the public 
_ interest. The judges are not empowered to 


£ based. 


evidence as well as documentary evidence and 
here again there are no means of resisting the 


party of the use of vital evidence. ; 
_ Its use is not confined to: actions to which the 
a Crown is a party. The Crown can and does | 
_ intervene in private lawsuits both to prevent 
‘documents being produced i in Court, even where 
the documents are in the possession of private 
individuals, and also to suppress oral evidence. 
_ A letter published. in Hansard was recently in- 
cluded among documents for which Crown 

_- privilege was claimed in a private libel action. 
. A government department may know of pending 
litigation from the day the writ is issued and 


“for Crown privilege for vital documents after 
heavy costs have been incurred on both sides. 
_ The subject may suffer considerably, but i is with- 
‘out redress against the state. 
__ The leading case on Crown privilege (Duncan 
vy. Cammell Laird 1942) arose out of the loss 
_ of the submarine Thetis. Lord Simon, in. the 
course of his judgement, made this statement 
tay pec should never-be forgotten. © Dealing with 
_grounds which would not afford a minister 
- .adequate justification for objecting to prae as 
he said: . 
It would not a a good ground ‘that, if they 
- were. produced, the consequences might involve 
- the-department-or the government in parliamen- 
tary .discussion or in public criticism, or might 
. . necessitate the attendance or otherwise of officials 
who have pressing duties elsewhere. 


ings were done ‘in 
ster of - 


on the grounds of national security, or that their © 


adjudicate on the documents to see whether they 
rs properly come within the scope of the grounds 
‘upon which sc plea for Crown privilege is 


Z 
f 


_ Crown niiviléee can be extended to cover Stak 


plea for the privilege which can deprive either 


only at the eleventh hour a-claim may be made 


Neither | 


_ +... ‘would it be a good ground that production might - 


_-» tend to expose a want of efficiency in the adminis- 
_ tration or tend to lay the department open to 
» claims for compensation. ‘In. a word it is not 
_ enough that a minister or department does not 
_ want to have the documents produced, 


Yours, etc., As 
ESTHER -IWI 


Londen, N.W.11 


tae Mr. David Sylvester’s feline _remark~ about 
ties wey: -M. Claude Venard in his article in THE _ 


a ne $. LISTENER of May .12,.I must ask you to let me 
correct some errors he has made about an article 
= of mine on a series of Picasso’s drawings, now 
aie being reprinted as the preface to the catalogue 
eee Of fe po ante at the Marlborough Galleries. 
2] SELBY. Sylvester alleges that I esteem these 
a: eee tos because they were done ‘ in a period of 
moet; acute emotional disturbance’ and I believe that 
an artist is ‘ most profound when he is most un- 
= happy’, and that I rate these drawings ‘more 


_ highly than they deserve among the body of 
5 Picasso’s work’. He goes on. to announce with 
___ a sly detective air that he has discovered ‘a clue’ 


£ ay clue is that her exposition of their merits relates 


Bie wean me from my delusion that the merit of 


a work of art consists of its subject-matter by 


Nee from Abroad © s 


Sir,—Reluctantly, because I greatly enjoyed ; 


entirely to their subject-matter ’. He attempts to 


to these imaginary faults of mine, and that ‘ the ~ 


of this approach and warned the reader ; 


: ‘ite . 
_ disturbance’ because “as a atter of historic - fact 


this is true. I made no deduction from it which . 


supports the idiotic generalisation that ‘an artist 
is most profound when he is most unhappy ’. 

Nor did I express any opinion whatsoever on 
the relative importance of these drawings as a 
part of Picasso’s creative work, because I . 
assumed that any person ‘intelligent enough to 


look at these drawings would also be intelligent 


enough to see that in spite of their undeniable 
beauty they were hors concours and that they 
had the special value of marginal annotations — 
to the great work by the hand of the great man. 
I did, however, point out that they were of a 
confused character, often passing over into the 
field of criticism and often touched by. ‘that 
peculiar kind of passion... . which shows that 
it was forced out of the artist -by a violent per- 
sonal experience’; and those remarks should have - 
_ prevented Mr. Sylvester making - his mistake. 

I do not know why Mr. Sylvester imagines _ 
himself to have exercised gifts of detection to 
my disadvantage by his discovery that my ‘ex- 
position of their merits relates entirely to their 
subject-matter ’. That is exactly what. my article — 
sets out to “be, -and is: an exposition of the. 
subject-matter of these drawings. Except for a 
few sentences it deals with no other aspect of 
them. When I first saw the draw: I, like Mr. 
Sylvester, noted that, as he puts it, they dealt. 
with ‘just about every conceivable ‘yamification » 
of the theme of the relation between the painter 


3 and his model’, and was struck, as he was, by — 


‘the wonderful diversity of his ideas about it’. 
I therefore wrote an article about those ideas. 
But I was careful to make clear the limitations 

It is, of course, to be femembered that our 
first interest in Picasso’s paintings should lie in 
their masses and: colour and composition, and 


not in the ideas which attracted them to their 


subjects; and these drawings also should be 


' .considered first and foremost as what they are 


t 


apart from what caused him to create them. 


There is therefore not the faintest foundation for 
r. Sylvester’s charge that I wrote an article on 


the subject-matter of Picasso’s drawings under. 
the misapprehension that the value of a ‘work . 


‘of art depends on its subject-matter. > 


‘Not that it really matters, or that I bear an 


amusing writer any grudge. But there are few 
_ things more wearisome than-to write something 
and to have a critic read it carelessly, and then 


‘lecture one because one has not written exactly — 


what one has in fact been careful to write. 
ite, NS _ Yours, etc.; 
" Ibstone=*? "> 5 REBECCA ‘West . 


é 


*Son and: Lover?) * ") 5> 
Sir,—In the course of Mr. Hardiman Scott’s 
monuntental symposium, ‘Son. and. Lover’ 
(Third -Programme, May 8 and 10), the nar- 
rator, rapidly summing up the closing. events of 
Lawrence’s life, said: 
paintings was held in London, but was visited 
by the police, and closed’. No blame attaches 
to the producers for this misstatement, which © 
occurs in all the Lawrence biographies to Which | 
I have had access. But it is so spectacularly 


remote from the truth that I:crave space to give 


the facts and dates of the exhibition, which was 
_held in the Warren Gallery, my late wife’s enter- 
prise. They are before me as I write,:since I 
am preparing a history of the. exhibition for a 
_ forthcoming American publication. — 

The police ‘ visited’ the exhibition on July 5, 
1929, one day before a normal Warren Gallery ~ 


exhibition would have been due to close—i.e., a 


; = Onttae Me 


three weeks from its opening on June 15 (the — 
Bevel view y was on June 14). ‘Thirteen out of 


ey 8g 


FS 


- gallery’s solicitors, it has persisted, dece 


admirably incontrovertible remark, the 


“An exhibition of his. 


ae many ‘of us read avidly 


ony view, Gah! its regul r twic 
‘ments in The Times until some. date. 
August 8. It was. then replenished during | 
by eight early Lawrence paintings, annou 
_as ‘ More Paintings by D. H. Lawrence’ 
Times, July 21, 1929). & 
When researching | The Ties file i in Ta 
‘I did not check entries after August 8; but | 
‘brought the exhibition to a close was ‘al 
_ gerous-structure. “notice served — ‘by the Lo! 
.County Council, on the proprietors of. 
_ Maddox Street, which necessitated the closi 
the gallery until ‘the end of October, 1929. 
this disturbance” of her business my wife 
awarded damages i in the High Court. Even’s 
_ the’ thirty-one exhibitions held in the Ws 
Gallery during its seven-years’ life, D. H. 
Fence’ s had the second longest run. 
- The perverse ‘legend of the closing of 
etrton by ‘the authorities’, whoever ae 
- have been, sprang into existence | on Marc 
- 1930, in one of the ‘obituaries in which 
Rebecca ‘West has said, ‘ the courtesy paid td 
corpse was so far as - possible withheld ’. 
though the. offending newspaper. publish 
correction df its error over the signature fe) 


even such of the elect as Mr. Aldington and 
H. T. Moore. It reappeared as recently as 
. April in an article by a barrister on ‘ Obs 
Libel’, for which the Lawrence exhibition 
“provided. a Pecan for a quarter — 
century. — pF, 2S PUY ours. ete an 
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Who First ‘Said This? 


eh 


Sir,—It was inexcusable of me to. forg 
Zuleika Dobson, once so. familiar to me. I 
‘used Sir Max’s Greek tag “Ooris roia €y 
‘pOovy Eyer €v ydov7 Toa as an -epigraph to a 
_of my own written in the "twenties, wit 
giving it an author, ‘rightly supposing 
everyone would know it. It was from this 
that I got it the other day; having forgotte T 
source. I now hear from its author in Ra 
that ‘ Abraham Lincoln did not know ‘this 
for I came long after his time, and I 
_inyented it and put it into the mouth of Clie 

- Professor Gilbert Murray told me, wh 
first wrote to you, that he remembered not 
of this kind in any Greek writer, so at p 
President Lincoln must be credited tard 

r 
of all reviewing. I am grateful to those. 
‘wrote to inform me of its origin. ° 5 

\ Byes Sours Cts 


~ London, W. 1. 


The New Resiler 

_* Sir,—Many of us when young rene 
“novels, ancient and modern, in order AS ad 
quickly as possible to our knowledge of h 
relationships. We did not bother about criti 
but absorbed anything that came our way. 
= Now we are older our experience sabe 
_vicarious has been sufficient for us to 
“stand all but some of the more obscure by-1 
of life and our reading time is devoted to D 
- sophy, history, literary criticism, and poetr 
need to know something about ‘isn new b 
that are published on these and kindred st 
Perhaps this may throw light on ‘some of 
_correspondent’s. perplexities, 


p of * The Listeriee Bort Ch 


ssant the Novelist. By Edward 
Sullivan. Oxford, for Princeton 
Iniversity Press. 32s. 


study and criticism in English. Henry 
wrote a perceptive essay in 1888, before 
ssant’s oeuvre had been completed; 
rad admirably summed up; but there was 
hing else of importance until Mr. Steeg- 
ler’s definitive biography in 1950. 
ypassant’s stories gushed so spontaneously 
1 the creative source that there seemed little 
“about. these superbly natural narrations. 

s through (the senses) alone, or almost alone, 
“life appeals to him’, wrote James; ‘it is 
ost alone by their help that he describes it, 
he produces brilliant works’. Few technical 
blems seemed to be involved, and Chekhov 
said all that could be said: “In the face 
: demands imposed by the art of Maupas- 
it is difficult to work. But we must work 


Eicsor Sullivan, however, has discovered a 
subject for critical® exposition in. the 
Is of Maupassant, and the result is of great 
Sag interest. His book is divided into two 
the first of which is concerned with 
upassant’s journalism—an activity he con- 
throughout his career in weekly 
miques for Le Gaulois and Gil-Blas, often 
ler a pseudonym. ‘ There are 227 essays or 
pniques by Maupassant known to me’, writes 
fessor Sullivan, ‘of which 185 have never 
1 reprinted. They were written during the 
e course of his literary life, the earliest in 
6, the last in 1891 ’. Much Of this journalism 
Be ed of travel-notes and social observation 
oh Beceepassent | lifted ’ into his stories, but 
sor Sullivan has distilled a substantial 
due in which Maupassant considers his own 
nical problems and reviews the work of his 
jw-craftsmen — the Goncourts, Bourget, 
hepin. So little attention has been paid to 
Bsurnalism that the preface to Pierre et Jean 
| thought to be the only instance in which 
upassant wrote about the craft of fiction— 
‘that instance, occasioned by a dispute with 
u blisher, was not remarkable for its interest. 
pshort ’, wrote Henry James, ‘as a com- 
fator M. de Maupassant is slightly common, 
= as an artist he is wonderfully rare’. The 
of the attention deyoted by Professor 
n to the journalism is the light it sheds 
the technical problems Maupassant had to 
e when he set himself to write novels. 

faupassant knew that one day he must 
ov ve’ himself on the novel; the critics ex- 
ed it of him, the public demanded it, and it 
‘matter of prestige—and sales. But it was 
. ‘means easy to proceed from mastery in 
to mastery in another: from the 
> technique of the conte to the psycho- 
complexities of the novel. The solution 


ed 


is tently ambush ‘le romancier essentielle- 
+ objectif”: how to accommodate ‘the 
yer’ into the narration, and how to make 


tely examines the technical devices 
- adopted to overcome these diffi- 


‘e divides them into: ‘ The Novel by 
(Une Vie, Bel-Ami, Mont-Oriel); 
el by Extension’ (Pierre et Jean); and 
- Introspection’ (Fort comme la_ 


an ~ 


s’ between the episodes. Professor Sulli- 


' DE Maupassant has evoked remarkably — 


to lie in resolving the problems which ~ 


Te 


classification of the novels is most | 


a example of Professor » exce 
lysis it is sufficient to concluded from this that Mr. Brown’s book is 
‘devic oo = od fete as a — ex parte statement. On the contrary he has, 


means of achieving unity—an expedient which 
no previous critic seems to have noticed. The 
whole treatment of his subject is of absorbing 
interest, not only in the study of Maupassant 
but also i in any consideration of the structure of 
the novel. Only two of Maupassant’s novels were 
successful in solving his problems. * Art is art’, 
he once wrote in the Gaulois, ‘ that i is all I know 
about it’. 


The Battle of Crichel Down 
By R. Douglas Brown. 
Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 


A cause célébre, to live up to its label, must 
either present a dramatic clash of personalities 
or else it must be the focusing point of a whole 
range of hitherto diffused dissatisfactions. Crichel 
Down’s hopes of an after-life in the history 
books, alongside Speenhamland or even (to hear 
some enthusiasts talk) Runnymede, can hardly 
“rest on the personalities involved; interesting 
enough in their several ways, they are none of 
them the stuff out of which high drama can 
be squeezed. But the dispute was notable for the 
number, diversity, and importance of the issues 
it raised—property rights versus public interest, 


the citizen’s demand to be heard versus the - 


executive’s desire for secrecy and despatch, the 
propriety of the manners and methods of 


.modern bureaucracy, the efficiency of a great 


Department of State, a Minister’s responsibility 
for the actions of his permanent officials, and 
the proper policy to be prescribed for British 
agriculture. 

Mr. Douglas Brown has made the most of 
the personalities in the drama (Sir Thomas 
Dugdale’s resignation is a story that loses 
nothing in the telling), but the great merit of 
his book is that he has thrown his net wide 
enough to bring all the diverse issues in, while 
at the same time treating each on its own merits 
unclouded by the verdicts he offers on the rest. 
This is the more valuable in that neither in the 
report of the official inquiry nor in the ensuing 
public debate were all these issues probed or even 
properly defined. Moreover Mr. Brown’s 
journalistic skill has enabled him to do this in a 
way which will hold the interest of the layman 
while not offending the susceptibilities of the 
constitutional lawyer or the agricultural *econo- 
mist. Here and there in clothing the skeletons 
discovered in the Ministry of Agriculture’s cup- 
board Mr. Brown has not been able to resist a 
little ‘human interest’ padding. But most: of 
this on reflection will be found to justify its 
inclusion; we are certainly in no worse position 
to understand some of the inquiry’s conclusions 
by reading the engaging story of Sir’ Andrew 
Clark’s prowess as a pistol shot over the port. 
It seems odd, however, that a book devoted to 
unravelling such a complex story of property 
relationships does not include a sketch map of 
the disputed holdings. 

Certainly The Battle of Crichel Down is the 
fullest available report of the whole affaire. On 
several points Mr. Brown’s narrative goes well 
‘beyond the story as published in the inquiry’s 
report and in the pages of Hansard, and itself 
“acquires the status of an original source. This is 
because he has had access to Lieutenant- 
Commander Marten’s copy of the full transcript 
of the evidence presented at the inquiry, a docu- 
“ment which surprisingly the’ Ministry of Agri- 
culture refused to make available to anyone 
pt Members of Parliament. It should not be 


“The ‘Lisener’ S Book Phromele 


as he rightly claims, eschewed partisanship; 
although his own inclinations may sometimes be 
guessed at, he has in general confined himself 
to presenting the facts and setting out alternative 
interpretations from which the reader can make © 
his own choice. 

In Britain, where party rancour and zeal for 
abstract justice are both easily quenched by a 
gesture of personal atonement or apology, a 
Crichel Down incident,-for all its temporary 
notoriety, may yet die down leaving the public 
with the vague and erroneous supposition that 
because corruption has been disproved, a minis- 
ter has resigned and some civil servants have 
been chastened, justice has therefore been done 
and the necessary remedies applied. Mr. Brown’s 
book is a reminder that nothing could be further 
from the truth. Lieutenant-Commander Marten 
got his inquiry, but the recovery of his land 
remained hedged about with conditions, includ- 
ing the payment of substantial compensation to 
the tenant installed by the Commissioners. Sir 
Thomas Dugdale resigned but his scarcely less 
culpable colleague, Lord Carrington, did not. 
Sir Thomas’ decision to grant an inquiry was 
made at his own discretion; how much it was 
due to the eminence of the petitioners, the repre- 
sentations of the National Farmers’ Union, 
the pressure of tory back-benchers, and the 
Minister’s own public spirit, we shall probably 
never know. And today, a year after the inquiry, 
very little exists, beyond the fading recollection 
of Crichel Down itself, to make another Crichel 
Down impossible. 


The Second International, 1889-1914 

By James Joll. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 18s. 
It is surprising that till now there has been in 
English no even tolerably good brief account of 
the Second Socialist International, which ran its 
course between 1889, the centenary year of the 
great French Revolution, and the outbreak of 
the first world war in August 1914. During these 
years there existed, despite many internal dis- 
putes, a single Socialist International, to which 
almost every important Socialist organisation in 
Europe—and a few elsewhere—professed allegi- 
ance, only:the Anarchists being excluded despite 
their repeated attempts to secure admittance. 

Throughout this period, by far the most 
strongly organised Socialist Party was that of 
Germany, which in 1890 emerged successful 
from its struggle against Bismarck’s Anti- 
Socialist Laws and thereafter steadily increased 
its electoral influence and built up behind it a 
substantial Trade Union and Co-operative move- 


‘ ment. Actively supported by Engels, the German 


S.D.P. established itself as a centralised, dis- ~ 
ciplined party professing revolutionary objec- 
tives but following in practice a policy of strict 
legality and parliamentary action. Other parties 
envied its success and largely set out to copy its 
methods, adapting them to the social and politi- 
cal conditions in which they had to act. 

This German leadership, however, did not 
go unchallenged. Apart from the Anarchists, it 
had to meet strong currents of revolutionary 
Syndicalism, as well as reformist tendencies in 
countries, such as France and Great Britain, 
where many Socialists believed in the possibility 
of transforming, rather than overthrowing, the 
existing State and were prepared to co-operate 
with the more progressive bourgeois groups and 
parties. In Germany itself this reformism found 
an echo in the Revisionism of Eduard Bernstein; 
and, after the Russian Revolution of 1905, Rosa 
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re in common ee i Syndicilists 
ect Actionists of other countries. Never- _ 
» Tight up to 1914, all these tendencies _ 
d within the International, which, faced — 
he rapid increase of imperialist rivalries. 
growing danger of European war, came _ 
evote more and more of its efforts to an~ 
apt to rally the whole working-class move- 
defence of peace. = 


th 


ng the German and the French working 
$s to act together, with such help as they 
iid get from the much less socialist British 
Fire such other key groups as the Austrians, 
Belgians, and the Italians. The Russians had 
ace at home a persecution so much more in- 
se that, only revolutionary methods being 
m to them, they could play no great part in 
International’s everyday affairs, though the 
ding Russian Marxists, especially Plekhanov 
Lenin, took an important part in the dis- 
ion of the means of preventing war. Lenin 


msible efor the wording of the most critical 
se of the Stuttgart resolution of 1907, in 
ich the Socialist Congress attempted to lay 
m the course to be followed by the workers 
the world in face both of the threat and of the 
ual outbreak of war. It is easy to see now how 
biguous and unrealistic this celebrated resolu- 
1 actually was, and to how little it committed 
particular the German Socialists. At the time, 
seemed a great affair, and high hopes were 
It upon it—only to collapse as soon as actual 
t mobilisation confronted the workers in each — 
. with the choice between accepting and 
beying the call to arms. 

. Joll, within the limits of his space, tells 
‘story very well. He wisely concentrates atten= 
2 on the few big issues and above all on the 
itions between the Germans and the French. 
zives excellent pictures of Liebknecht and of 
el and also of Jean Jaurés, whose devotion 
Aternationalism and to Franco-German re-- 
jation he rightly acclaims. He also does 
justice to Keir Hardie, as the outstanding 
ti h spokesman during the critical years before 
4. As against this, he says too little of the 
gians, on whose key position in the Inter- 
nal’s affairs—especially in relation to the 
he puts insufficient stress. This, how- 
r, is but a small blemish: Mr. Joll has put in 
much in so few words and has made such | 
ellent use of his evidently wide knowledge as 
leave the intelligent, non-specialist reader very 
atly in his debt. 
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+ Many-coated Man z 
By Laurie Lee. André Deutsch. 6s. 
2 a writer consciously looks for an occasion ~ 
at which he can write a poem he nearly 
ays fails to do more than, at best, accurately — 
ribe be it; when a poet is sought out by an 
on he often finds that his poem has added 
cant explanation or commentary to it. 
se ie habitually look for material are prob- 
# poets at all: they have not been forced 
Mr. Laurie Lee is an exception. The 
dence and rare unpretentiousness, as well 
Ty: of his poems indicate their 
; yet their themes do not seem 
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rhyme: 
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Ceeping the peace in the Europe of the — 
ades before 1914 meant, above all else, in- — 


i Rosa Luxemburg were together largely re- © 


eee ae- the ‘point of ice 
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is, It parallels rather than offers an ironic con- 
trast to the poeticism—like the stanza, it adds 
nothing to the poem. The images and figures 
employed seldom arise naturally from the sub- 
ject, yet they are not there to adorn it: they 
‘possess their own spontaneous, superior life. 
~The theme is too often an artificial means of 
trapping this vitality. Such lack of interdepend- 
ence between the overt subject and the details of 
its treatment makes Mr. Lee’s poems look 
thinner than they are—as thin as his output. 
His best lines require a frame of poetry, of ex- 
perience as real as that which prompted them, 
rather than the one which they are given. But 
Mr. Lee’s poetic energy tends to diffuse itself 
into minutiae which he then groups together, 


' willy-nilly, under irrelevant headings. This very 


tendency, which weakens his work,-is the theme 
which would do greatest justice to his sensibility 
and talent. It is his failure so far to discover this 
incapacity, and to explore it poetically, which 
makes My Many-coated Man a disappointment: 
it robs it of the developed strength which most 
readers of The Sun My- Monument and The 
Bloom of Candles, his earlier collections, will 
justly expect to find in it. 

‘The Easter Green’, perhaps the one wholly 


_achieved poem in the book, shows the power and 


beauty of language which he can command when 
_his subject has commanded him. 


Americans and Chinese. By Francis 


L. K. Hsu. Cresset Press. 30s. 

Mr. “Hsu is a Chinese sociologist who has lived 
in the United: States since 1944 and has applied 
for American citizeriship. In his book che tries, 
as a person with experience of both cultures and 
as a scientific investigator, to compare and con- 
trast the basic patterns of American and Chinese 
life. He is not however writing in a spirit of 
cold detachment but ‘in the interest of self- 
preservation ’. He feels, not without justice, that 
western society, of which America is now the 
leader, is threatening to destroy the world and 
that nothing less than the curing of America’s 
fundamental social ills can save her and the rest 
of us. The root cause of the illness of western 
society as a whole and American society in par- 
ticular, he maintains, is individualism carried to 
an extreme in American ‘ self-reliance’, which 
has broken up the primary groups and left 
people with a basic psychological insecurity. 
_ China, on the other hand, is the land where men 
find their security in the primary groups—the 
family, the clan, the village. 

Mr. Hsu has interesting though not, perhaps, 
very original things to say both about America 
and about China, and the reversal of the point 
of view produces surprises. For example it will 
probably come as a shock to most westerners, 
whether Christian-or not, to have the exclusive 
monotheism of Judaism and Christianity, which 
Mr. Hsu associates with individualism and self- 
reliance, contrasted -unfavourably with the 
amorphous polytheism of China, which being 
inclusive rather than exclusive, is available as 
needed yet does not give rise to bigotry. It is 
good for us ‘to see ourselves as others see us’ 
and it is only to be hoped that, for British 
readers, the references to America will not merely 
_ appeal to anti-American prejudice but will some- 
times be seen to have a wider application. 
Psychological unrest is a feature of Jife in the 
modern western world as a whole. 

Yet is Mr. Hsu really as unbiased as he 
Peter? Does he not go too far in attributing 
American institutions and behaviour to uncon- 
- scious psychological motivation rather than to 
_ rational purpose? ‘Can one really, for instance, 
Sracuss systems of government exclusively in 

terms of the attitudes to life of peoples, ignoring 


comely consciously held political ideas and 


ra — 1 : 


ae - 3 2 2 
* A pun on ‘ enthral’ may be intended; but if it 
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traditions developed through time? Is tes not, 
on the other hand, too ready to accept the tradi- 
tional rationalisations of Chinese society at their 
face value, and hence to paint too idyllic a 
picture of its harmony and security? He has no 
historical sense. He accepts uncritically the naive 
view of Chinese history as a mere cyclical ebb and 
flow without real change and development, and 
in general he attributes far too much to the 
determinism of static social patterns. 

As might be expected the book has a good 
deal to say about communism, the reasons for 
its success in China, and the American. reaction 
to that event. While Mr. Hsu is sensible in 
regarding the communist victory as brought 
about in China by the Chinese themselves and 
in attacking the wild view that it was the result 
of the ‘ treason’ of a few American State Depart- 
ment officials, one suspects that his belief that 
communism is a bad thing has had more 
influence than sober analysis on his conclusion 
that it is a system, arising out of western indi- 
vidualism, which is utterly opposed to everything 
basic in Chinese society and which has been 
temporarily accepted merely out of expediency. 
It could as well be argued that the submersion 
of the individual in primary groups in old China 
would make the Chinese more amenable to this 
new form of collectivism. 

Mr. Hsu is really only echoing western 
thinkers when he attributes our modern malaise 
to the atomising of society. There is no doubt 
“something in it’. But does it help us very 
much, facing the prospect of thermo-nuclear 
annihilation, to be told that we must modify the 
basic attitudes and tendencies of western society? 
Recognition of the influence of such attitudes 
and tendencies and the attempt to put them 
under rational control, yes, but is there not a 
danger that exclusive concentration on a ‘ funda- 
mental’ solution may only be a form of escapism 
diverting our attention from immediate economic 
and political problems? And is there not some- 
thing paradoxical in the spectacle of a Chinese 
assuring us on the one hand that idealism and 
the crusading spirit are foreign to his native 
culture and, on the other, advocating as the one 


‘panacea the remaking of society at its very roots, 


without indicating how we are to go about it? 


Simone Weil. By E. W. F. Tomlin. 
Bowes and Bowes. 6s. 


Simone Weil’s books speak for themselves. In 
reading them, to quote Mr. Tomlin’s vivid 
sentence, ‘it is as if we suddenly ceased to 
tread water, and felt with a shock and even a 
wince of pain the sharp pebbles of the shore’. 
The impact of her mind and of her unflinching 
personality is direct and often disconcerting. No 
study of her thought or of her short, intense, 
dedicated life can be a substitute for the imme- 
diate experience of her in her writings. For 
this reason Mr. Tomlin’s essay is likely to be of 
more value as a postscript to her life and works 
than as an introduction to them, He owes much 
to the revealing commentaries of Father Perrin 
and Gustave Thibon. But, as Catholics, they 
were particularly concerned with her ambiguous 
attitude to their Church. 

Mr. Tomlin can regard her with more detach- 
ment, accepting her own view of herself as 
standing ‘ at the intersection of Christianity and 
everything that is not Christianity’, with no 
desire to have it otherwise. This does not prevent 
him from arguing that her attitude to Catholic- 
ism, as to the Jews or the Roman Empire, was 
often unfair and fundamentally unhistorical. He 
points out, too, her inconsistency in sowing 
anathemas liberally up and down her writings, 
and then citing the words anathema sit as 
shutting her out from the Church. But he sees 
her extravagances and: aberrations as in no way 
lessening the authenticity of her religious experi- 
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conquered Everest. This is the little known story of his childhood - Introducing Austria raed eat tptets oa . 
‘and youth in a Sherpa village a day’s march from Everest, of his 20 years f ‘ 
in Darjeeling as porter on numerous expeditions, and of his life since Here is expert advice on where to gos tiAk to see chug how to — 
1953 as the hero of Everest. The famous climb is dees in detail. 
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logical aspect, 


tature. Yet Sominatig he is, as he 
‘the symbol of the end of an era’ 

piGacwad, she lived ‘in a perpetual. 
adition of loneliness and anxiety bordering on 
pair’, separated by her own vital honesty 
1m aif that had become false in traditional 
igion and culture, but unable to perceive the 
ht of a new spiritual cycle which was begin- 
ig, however dimly, to dawn outside the 
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INGO fingere finxi fete, we a 
(it seemed all summer afternoon), ‘ 
feign, fib, fiddle, lie, dec eive, pretend ’— 
e of us at least unaware that in later years he 
s to find himself at a desk piled high with 
rymologically speaking) organised lying, and 
mmissioned to deliver his judgements upon 
For Fiction is undoubtedly Fibbing, as any 
hritan Father would have: been the first to 
int out with satisfaction: it is the reviewer’s’ 
k merely to estimate how far his author’s lies 
e white or black ones. 
The novel is a general form, however, and 
casionally a piece of pure fact may find shelter 
en its covers: of this sort purports to be 
r. Anthony Heckstall-Smith’s Crime. without 
unishment. This is straight autobiography : . 
theless it has strict unity of action, narrative, 
rm, and incidents far less often encountered in 
e than in fiction. It can indeed only be distin- 
ished from the novel proper by its author’s 
tim that these highly coloured incidents are in 


e. 
Mr. Heckstall-Smith’s first and only’ other 
0k was called Eighteen Months, and was about 
ing just that. It was a patently honest and 
jective account, and an intelligent one, which 

ft the reader with the very large query ‘ What 
-earth was this man in prison for?’ 

Crime without Punishment is the answer, and 
brilliant and almost incredible story it is. 
hly speaking, Mr. Heckstall-Smith was 
arcerated for being, in his own words, ‘a 
sody fool’ with other people’s ee ae 
ader has the uncomfortable feeling that he too . 
uld probably have been, under the circum- 
nces, just as much of a bloody fool himself. 
ie author says that he fell in with a family 
io, unknown to him, were a gang of inter- 
al share-pushers; they met him quite 
y and obviously liked him, and he liked- 
m. But friendship is one thing and business 
ther, and when favourable ocasion arose, he 
s that they decided to use their new friend 
eat’s-paw, and that in a big way; that they 
up as a share-broker, engaged in some — 
enious fiddles, and absconded with the — 
‘reader must excuse all these cats and ~ 
leaving Mr. Heckstall-Smith to face the 
d the baby, etc. 
ced this book far above the Livel of fe 

-luck story is the quality of the — 
ing and observation. The objective — 

d analysis of his relations with 
raster ‘Particularly brilliant; be-_ 


ae 


agonising conflict of ‘belief we Gepaeiem: The 


in one of her torments of the spiritually displaced person are 


terribly real and the. heroism of those few who 
at once accept and transcend them is great. 
Simone Weil was one of these, and out of her 
experience of ‘affliction’, though it had its 


_morbid elements, she gained her singular insight 
into the relationship between the soul and its 


divine source. In her conception of ‘ attente’, of 
‘distance’, and of ‘ gravity and grace’, she re- 
discovered truths affirmed by other mystics, 


New Novels 


them and concerned through the medium of this 
very book to bring them to belated justice, would 


obviously in a world without social credit and 


financial systems be their intimate still. If Mr. 
Heckstall-Smith’s facts are indeed correct, Crime 
without Punishment seems to me to raise ques- 
tions both about British police practice, as ex- 
emplified in this case, and about a penal system 
which has no other sanction than to put ‘ bloody 
fools’ in the same categories and institutions as 
“wicked men’: but its principal merit is that all 


«too rare one of being a ‘human document’ 


which is at the same time both sensitive and 
sincere. 

Most of the things that happen in us in ‘ real 
life’, of course, make fit material for neither 
autobiography nor fiction: the more harrowing 
they are to experience, the more banal they are, 
in general, to read of. A young man’s desire is 
divided between a beautiful and cultured, but 
middle-aged, woman and a simple inelegant girl 
of his own age, for instance: the one offers him 
understanding, experience, and the entrée to the 
world of sophistication and fashion; the other 
the relaxed animal companionship of equals—a 
very real and heart-rending situation for any 
young man in life, but in literature one of the 
hoariest chestnuts out of the plot-book, to be 
eschewed by any but the subtlest and the surest- 
footed writer. Fortunately Miss Monica Stirling 
is precisely a writer of this sort, and The Boy in 
Blue comes as fresh and original as if its tale had 
never been told before—as if indeed it were not 
art but life, since in life nothing (not even ‘ his- 
tory ’} repeats itself, if only for the very good 
reason that although the same things happen, 
they happen to different people. Indeed, every- 
where but in the thriller-or novel of suspense, the 
position is perfectly simple: the intelligent writer 
can treat. of any subject, no matter how com- 
monplace, and the result will be intelligent; and 
no matter how unusual intrinsically, the stupid 
writer cannot make of his material anything that 
is not essentially stupid. Miss Stirling seems to 
me a yery intelligent and penetrating writer in- 
deed; so that I need give The Boy in Blue no 
further recommendation. 

The Slaughterhouse Informer, by Mr. Edward 
Hyams (whose sardonic Assyrian mask grins im- 
penetrably from the dust-jacket at me as I write, 
with the firm intention, I am convinced, of put- 
ting myself and any other reviewer permanently 
off his stroke), has not more than a single toe in 
life, the other nine being planted firmly in 
fantasy, satire, and life as it isn’t but ought to 


them there was so strong a be. The Slaughterhouse Informer is an obscure 
, that the fraud and _ trade-journal for abattoir-workers which a small 
group of littérateurs, attracted by the name, 
decide to take over and transform into ‘ A Paper 
believing for Angry People ’. By daring to print nothing 


it the “ unpublishable’ articles and stories of 


Christian £, non-Christian. But she made them 
intensely her own ‘by the original power of her 
mind and all the pain they cost her to live. 

. Mr. Tomlin examines each of these concepts 
briefly and helpfully and also the diagnosis of 
a diseased society contained in The Need for 
Roots. Much of this book, as he remarks, con- 
sists of demolition work. Indeed all her writing 
is, in some degree, directed towards the demoli- 
tion of a rootless self. So was her life, of which 
Mr. Tomlin. gives an excellent brief account. 


Crime without Punishment. By Anthony Heckstall-Smith. Wingate. 12s. 6d. 
The Boy in Blue. By Monica Stirling. Gollancz. 12s. 64. 
Fhe Slaughterhouse Informer. By Edward Hyams. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 
Moonraker. By Ian Fleming. Cape. 10s. 64. 


the famous, they achieve a series of scoops; and 
they invent the most succulent newspaper-com- 
petition, the precise details of which wild cats 
and kitties will not drag out of me. This is the 
mere framework for a farrago of gorgeous non- 
sense. Mr. Hyams has all the equipment of the 
born satirist: he is level-headed, he is unem- 
bittered, and folly moves him less to wrath than 
laughter. Certainly he has not the terrible .seva 
indignatio of a Swift; on the contrary, when he 
is most clear-sighted, he remains most kind: but 
the anger of Swift has always seemed to me 
something beyond mere satire, even alien to it 
—what has satire to do with the fire that fell 
upon Gomorrah? The Slaughterhouse Informer 
is adult, ingenious, and witty: don’t start read- 
ing it in bed, unless you have hot to get up in 
the morning. 

Mr. Ian Fleming is one of the most accom- 
plished of thriller-writers. His latest offering, 
Moonraker (concerning 4 secret super-rocket of 
that name), is as mercilessly readable as all the 
rest. Indeed, unputdownability is not only his 
chief literary merit but (I should almost say) his 
only one, did I not realise that such an uncanny 
power to grip the attention must be the effect 
of a rigorous control of style and language 
Certainly Mr. Fleming’s matter and charactere 
drawing are no more than commonplace; buf 
his ancient mariner’s eye is so compelling that it 
is a force to be- reckoned with on its own. The 
reader would be not in the least grateful to me 

.for a résumé of the plot of Moonraker—on the 

contrary: so I refrain. But I will say that Mr. 
Fleming seems to me too eager ,to inspire an easy 
and illegitimate thrill by mere blood and 
butchery. His last novel, Live and Let Die, 
sinned grievously in this respect; Moonraker is 
comparatively innocuous and may, I hope, be 
an augury of bloodless revolutions in the future. 
But both novels end with extraordinarily crude 
and naive adolescent pillow-fantasies in which 
the hero and a half-clad girl are jammed or tied 
together and snapped-at by sharks, blasted by 
steam-hoses, or whatever. They'll be stuffed 
cosily and intimately in a barrel of nails next 
time, I dare say. This all seems a pity, because 
Mr. Fleming is evidently far too accomplished to 
need to lean upon these blood-and-thunder 
devices: he could keep our hair on end for three 
hundred pages without spilling more blood than 
was allowed to Shylock. 

Reviewers’ corrections are, I admit, tiresome: 
but I must recommend Mr. Fleming to re- 
examine the critical bridge-hand in which the 
hero makes Seven Clubs out of a couple of near- 
Yarboroughs. Certainly he is in a position to do 
so; but his opponents are in a position to over- 
bid him with Seven Spades! And make six of 
them. 

HILARY CORKE 
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Television Broadcasting 
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Contests, Election and Other 


‘HE SENDS ME’, says Beryl Reid in her more 
than merely funny sketch of a girl assistant at 
the multiple-store record counter. She is not 
speaking of any of the politicians, small fry 
compared with her hero-type. No, the politicians 
do not address us in the accents of compulsion, 
as ‘angels out of clouds’. They manifest them- 
selves'on our screens in no unique combination 


James Fisher with a 
cockatoo, one of the birds which he showed on 
May 14 from the aviary at the London Zoo 


‘From Tropical Forests’: 


of character and mind. Mr. Macmillan made 
us feel,that we were unappreciative poor rela- 
tions. Mr. Attlee stirred us to no emotion what- 
ever. More televised election broadcasts will have 
taken place before this is in print. It does not 
seem, so far, that they are likely to add much 
to the pleasures of viewing, except for those who 
are mesmerised by marginal focal points, Mac- 
millan:not knowing what to do with his glasses, 
Attlee fidgeting with his pipe. 

The Conservative Party programme included 
a slick recapitulation on film of government 
achievements. It showed ration-book bonfires as 
a symbol of release from controls and confronted 
us with a tenement lavatory pan as an avowal 
of what else will go if the voting comes out 
right. The Labour Party programme was given 
a cosy, chintzy setting, suggesting a mortgage 
up to, say, £4,000. Nowhere did it formally 
contradict the idea that the cameras were 
actually in Mr. Attlee’s front parlour; in fact, 
it was a studio reproduction and, for its purpose, 
a good one. With his wife there to accentuate 
the cosiness, Mr. Attlee reproduced, with equally 
good effect, his air of well-pensioned imper- 
turbability. Mr. Macmillan did not do that. He 
seemed perturbed. That either programme 
steadied the doubts of hesitant voters is quite 
a question. 

For a critic, the virtue of such programmes is 
that at least they provide an excuse for television 
to do what it does best, reporting the here and 
now, putting us in touch with life as it is being 
lived, however unenterprisingly. As the most 
contemporary means of communication, em- 
powered to co-opt the others, it loses much of 
its justification when it is set meandering off on 
memory-lane excursions which employ so much 
B.B.C. effort. VE-Day, for example: several 
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producers assumed in us a sentiment for the 
tenth anniversary that may not have been so 
strong as they supposed. Last week, there was 
the ‘ Western Approaches’ film, made in 1944 
to illustrate a phase of the war calling for the 
limit in human courage and endurance. Used 
ten years after, commemoratively, it kept us 
viewing out of respect rather than from irresis- 
tible appeal. Its hour and a quarter seemed much 
too long; half that time, as we saw the next 
night, can be filled altogether more satisfyingly 
by programmes like ‘ Number 731’, showing the 
building of a liner on the Clyde, and the visits 
to the British Industries Fair and‘ the Rhondda 
Valley: first-rate television, illustrating the living 
minute. Coexistence: that is television’s business, 
and you cannot discount it by quoting ‘ Animal, 
Vegetable, Mineral? * The success of that pro- 
gramme depends more on live archaeologists 
than on dead objects. 

Whether Don Cockell wins or loses—I write, 
again, ahead of events—it cannot be disputed, I 
think, that he is a well-behaved boxer in the 
tradition of Tom Cribb and Jem Belcher, whose 
civility and silence were part of their lustre. 
The point is relevant to what we saw in the 
‘Golden Gloves Boxing’ programme from the 
Empire Pool, Wembley, where an American 
fighter refused to shake hands with his British 
opponent when the referee stopped the fight in 
the latter’s favour. Exasperation, at nursery level, 
was writ large on our screens, which a few 
minutes later had us horridly fascinated by the 
end of a contest which, in its beginning, looked 
as if it would give America the overall victory. 
Hope, for England, and Jenkins, for America, 
battled themselves to a pathetic and shambling 
standstill, from which the Englishman’s arm was 
presently held aloft like the mast of a raft 
foundering in thunderous seas: the microphones 
could hardly hold the crowd’s noise. Golden 
gloves, maybe, but it was a golden crown that 
was fought for on the banks of Ilissus. Tele- 
vision showed us once again that ‘ noble art’ is 
a rhapsodist’s metaphor which loses its shine 
when exposed to 'the rancours of the inter- 
national ring. 

On Saturday night television ‘ News.and News- 
reel’ brought on Freddie Mills to give his views 
on points of topical controversy. He made good 
use of the chance, an oblique reminder of what 
televised boxing owes to Harry Carpenter, the 
best of its regular commentators, never verbose, 
good for pregnant pauses, clear to the meanest 


ae 
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viewing intelligence. Taking his place in ft 
Wembley programme, Fred Verlander, perhe 
from inexperience, overdid the claret-tapp: 
parts: ‘You can probably see the blood no 
and ‘ That’s an adrenalin swab they’re pu 
up his nose’, making America’s ‘ Pride of 1 
Peninsula’ seem even less heroic than he pro’ 
to be against T. Nicholls of England. 

There were other commentators of the we 
in different spheres, who did better: Berke 
Smith in the Clyde programme, Hywel Da 
in ‘The Rhondda’, Barrie Edgar at the Brit 
Industries Fair, where James Pestridge went 
rounds efficiently too, and Lady Barnett, in 1 
same place. The dominant voices at the Ro 
Windsor: Horse Show, those of Dorian Willia 
and Bill Allenby, were irritatingly unctuo 
perhaps on account of the ’ propinquity 
majesty; the cameras dwelt with intermitte 
respect on the castle walls. 

Two of the programmes mentioned, ‘ Numt 
731’ and ‘The Rhondda’, were part of 
experiment in regionally produced television tk 
promises well for the future, in which B.B 
television may be forced to draw more deej 
on its outlying resources. They may prove to 
of untold value in.the new competitive tin 
that are rapidly drawing near. On Sunday aft 
noon there was a transmission from Heref¢ 
Cathedral, where we saw the men and wome 
a lush countryside asking blessings on crops 
come. It was the first televised Rogationt 
service and the local spirit could not have bé 
interpreted more movingly. 

Speaking against the pleasures of the people 
apt to set the anonymous letter writers aflar 
I risk a new onslaught in saying that I do 1 
like zoos. But I watched James Fisher’s p 
gramme on tropical birds with considera’ 
interest and some small profit to knowledge. F 
lore must be tremendous. Like Peter Scott, 
does not burden us with it. He brings to te 
vision an attractively diffident manner, a char 
from its professional thrusters. 

REGINALD PouUND 
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Famous Victore 


I AM A GREAT ONE for not going to festivals 
I can avoid it. I have formed, indeed, a one- 
society for letting festivals come to me. 
around I see my harassed friends clutch 


bara Mullen as Maggie and Gordon Jackson as 
in Shand in ‘What Every Woman Knows’ on 
May 15 


ous baggage and straining 
ards airport or station. ‘ Whither 
y?” say I, well knowing. ‘To 
festival, of course’,.they say, 
ecents, I notice, far from joyous. 
need either to ask what the 
val offers. Inthe Faroes or the 
ores, in Paisley or Puddlecombe, 
s always the same. ‘Cosi fan tutte’ 
front of the Minster (if wet, in 
Baths Hall). Recital by Miss 
sabeth Schwarzkopf. Recital by 
. Claudio Arrau. Guitar solos by 
Julian Bream, and, of course, 
intry dancing on the meads by 
mbers of the Mothers’ Union and 
ls’ Friendly Society. 

t Bath, now, that is something 
ent. When I heard that they 
to enact the battle of Trafalgar 
re under Admiral Moran Caplat 
Glyndebourne I nearly took the 
in. Then I noted that televiewers 
d see it, like everything else, so 
hought to save my fare. So after 
-hour spent watching Miss 
and Major That bumping 
nd and.round in the streaming 
bh, knocking over the horse jumps at Windsor, 
‘settled back ‘ with the greatest glee to watch 
famous victoree ’, 

rned out, however, to be as I had not 
tined it. No ‘boats afloat after all. Instead, it 
‘ 5ut masters-and charming girls dressed up 
9s in sail, who walked about on damp grass 
gloaming firing squibs at one another! 
ss the windswept plain, loudspeakers wafted 
© conversations in the wardroom of the 


, 


wy, and Lady Hamilton and Nelson 


hed away at one another in dumbshow, for 
e world as if that jolly opera by Lennox 
y and Alan Pryce-Jones had been put on 

ink. Excitement mounted speedily; 
oe agape, And then—Bang! Like 
r ao the heavy hand of fate struck 


*twixt the eyes, Vision: 
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darkening screen—and then we were back to 
Mr. Hobley and the weather report. In the cir- 
cumstances all I can do is put up a temporary 
card myself which reads ‘ Normal criticism will 
be resumed as soon as possible”! 

It must be ten years since Barbara Mullen 
played Maggie Wylie in Shaftesbury Avenue. She 
is admirably cut out for the part, and even if 
Hilda Trevelyan gave it more charm, Miss 
Mullen was more convincingly the ruthless little 
Scottish wife. I like this play—from a technical 
point of view, if for no other reason. ‘ What 
Every Woman Knows’ has one of the best first 
acts ever written. I have seen it survive in- 
numerable performances by amateurs in play 
competitions, and of course it was to be expected 
that it would succeed brilliantly on television. 
But isn’t the rest of the play now rather a bore, 
a sermon, a revelation to the converted and the 
defeated (males)? It needs somehow to be set 
against the sex war at its noisiest, against a really 
militant Women’s Suffrage campaign. Today, 
husbands have long ago abdicated. In the great 
matriarchies of the English-speaking world there 
is no surprise in the moral that it is the ‘ little 
woman’ who is really the one who makes a 
man’s way in the world. Every advertisement 
proclaims as much. 

As for the electioneering—but softly . . . Not 
a word of that, 7f you please, till after May 26. 
But Maggie married fs much less fun than 
Maggie of the first act. And Barrie did not 


An incident in ‘Bless ’em All! ’, a programme of Variety, on May 9, for 
the tenth anniversary of VE-Day, with (left to right) Kenneth Horne, 
Richard Murdoch, Sam Costa, and Jack Warner 


breathe much life into the male animal; nor for 
that matter into. his French countess whose 
famous line ‘ Arcades ambo- Scotchies! ’ prob- 
ably puzzles more people today than pleases or 
annoys them. Gordon’ Jackson, Joan Haythorne, 
and others were all well chosen, and Chloe 
Gibson’s name on the bill was an earnest of 
quiet competence in the production, Amateur 
groups will, I feel sure, redouble their efforts 
after this. 

If one sits still, not only do the Festivals come 
to you. Many past pleasures are summoned up. 
Among these I would put a programme which is 
due tonight (Thursday) celebrating Miss Greta 
Garbo, about whose status as an actress there is 
dispute, about whose beauty few disagree. 
* Camille’, incidentally, listed in the excerpts to 
be shown, is ‘THe Lady of the Camellias’ in 
which she plays Marguérite—‘ Camille’ being 
only the name in the U.S.A. for some confusing 
reason. I shall hope to see what is my favourite 
scene, where Miss Garbo is asked if she doesn’t 
find life in the country a bit slow. Heavily, 
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: 
harshly, and with that inimitable Swedish twang 
she answers: ‘No, I’m huppy: I read cook- 
books ’, and then gives a heavenly smile. 

Similar delights in the little opera ‘ A Dinner 
Engagement’, by Lennox Berkeley and Paul 
Dehn, also lie ahead at the time of writing, but I 
note with interest that Monday’s production is 
to be repeated on Thursday. This, separated by 
the ever impressive ‘ Thunder Rock’, makes up 
a pleasant pattern for the early half of the week. 
As the British summer draws on it is pleasant 
to light the gas, draw the thick curtains and sit, 
snug, watching those rows and rows of wooden 
plank seats on which, aux temps des fétes, the 
lucky and lordly sit, rain-lashed and chill. 

PHILIP .HOPE-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Old Master 


ALTHOUGH he would have been startled to hear 
it, the Mantuan Prince who is at the centre of 
Henry Reed’s tragi-comedy, ‘ Vincenzo’ (Third), 
had some affinity with Kipling’s trooper: ‘ The 
more you ’ave known o’ the others The less will 
you settle to one’. Marcello Donati would have 
agreed. This tactful counsellor, whom Robert 
Marsden phrased with delicacy, observed in the 
presence (of all people) of Francesco de’ Medici 
and Bianca Cappello, that having had much ex- 
perience of the problems of married 
life in titled families, he felt they 
deserved — nay, commanded —‘a 
different species of judgement’. It 
would have been an ill day for any 
courtier who did not feel that special 
pleading was justified. Mr. Reed’s 
exciting play from the dying fall of 
the Renaissance rests upon the figure 
of Vincenzo Gonzaga, Prince, and 
later Duke, of Mantua. Nobody 
knew more of the problems of mar- 
riage in titled families than this care- 
lessly charming libertine who had 
what Byron apostrophised as ‘the 
fatal gift of beauty’. Hugh Burden 
came direct from a great ceremonial 
portrait as the Prince, ruffling and 
reckless, who dwelt in ‘ the revolving 
circles of domestic damnation’. He 
gave his favours impartially, shatter- 
ing hearts as he went, without desire 
to be cruel: a child of his age and 
of his rank, throned there in Mantua 
against the glow of the Renaissance 
sunset. 

‘I will always come back’, he 
said to Ippolita when he was a 
youth, barely nineteen, among the 
roses of Colorno. The roses withered. Rashly, 
he spent the years. Despairing, his first wife, the 
mere girl Margherita Farnese, sought a convent, 
epilogue to a golden day when all the bells of 
Parma had rung for marriage. Eleonora de’ 
Medici, of the house of Florence, was next; 
there were four children, but Vincenzo’s heart 
was elswhere, with Agnese (Barbara Couper). It 
was ever elsewhere. Henry Reed has charted its 
wanderings in a play, close-textured, that takes 
the imagination powerfully, with the Italian 
names, Mantua, Parma, de’ Medici, unfurling 
like banners in the evening light. 

Memories stay: the iteration of the phrase, 
‘roses of Colorno’; the grief of Margherita, 
expressed touchingly by Gwen Cherrell; the 
passing into the darkness of Francesco de’ 
Medici and his Bianca (Norman Shelley and 
Gladys Young), undivided in death; the bringing 
of the bastard child to Eleonora (Barbara Lott) 
in the Mantuan palace; the sorrow that, in the 
last moments, overwhelms Margherita when 
Vincenzo—separated from her for thirty years— 
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- Or swim ? : 
Too lazy. .... ; 
See a film then ? VES gc 
I want to see the sun set on the water..... 
A deck chair in the shade — . 
That's better..... 0 


And a cool, cool drink— 

Better still. 
And dance in the evening ? Be 

You have a way with you..... b 
Not me, dear lady. Cunard. They have 
all the answers to jaded mentalities 
and lethargic limbs. ) 

Do sit still. Yow re making me 

feel energetic. ape 
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Cunard 


_—the Hallmark of Sea Service, 
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Cunard Building, Liverpool 3 (Liverpool - 
Central 9201y 15 Lower Regent St., 
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rand hoary-headed apes the story of the 
at appeared over “Vineenzo-i in the battle- 


nicest timing); the -brief reign of the 
ip politan singer, Adriana (Marjorie Westbury). 

child is born to her. ‘ And who is the child’s 

aer? >—‘ She hopes to discover that later on’ 


. Reed tempts the mind down other corridors. | 
enzo stabbed 
my dear Rubens, think about it, will 


‘but he has the root of the matter in 
‘Produced with - quiet art by Douglas 
erdon, and spoken aptly by all its cast—set 
a _the figure of Hugh Burden’s Vincenzo— 
was assuredly a radio play for revival. It 
es one to think that today the industries 
Viantua are tanneries and breweries. 

“here is a passage in ‘ The Same Sky’ (Home) 
ph the Jewess. Esther and her ‘ Goy’ 
er shelter on the steps of a tube station 
# a raid in the winter of 1940. Presently 
iren sounds the all-clear. As Esther cries, ‘ It’s 
ther alert, not the all-clear; I’m sure it’s 
ther alert’; one remembers Juliet when she 
ng to Romeo in the Veronese daybreak (not 
from Mantua): ‘ It was the nightingale, and 
the lark, that pierced the fearful hollow of 
ear’. Yvonne Mitchell, the —actress- 


itively. It was indeed a quietly distinguished 
of a play—produced by David H. 
dfrey—that makes its appeal for religious 
racial tolerance in the simplest, the most 
cere terms. Joan Miller, as the Jewish mother, 
ife itself. 


troubled reach when the serial version of ‘ The 
tunes of Nigel” (Home) ended on Sunday. 
mean Macrae’s James I ruled the play, an 
Dsyncratic performance that found unerringly 
accent and stress. The latest ‘Star Bill’ 
ght), a programme that claims (incautiously) 
present ‘the best in Britain’s show business ’; 


ired only during those Irving Berlin tunes at 


jend : the summons of an old master. 
J. C. TREWIN 


E SPOKEN WORD 


— FRUSTRATING, harrowing, 
of life in a prisoner-of-war camp is a far 


“ah 
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Bedefeat and capture in Crete in June 1941. 


, : te character studies, the subjects all more or 


7 aka They appear sometimes at certain — 
ments .. . hovering’, said Mr. Burden with . 


5 th : old tale, In a parenthesis now and again, - 


at, for example, of the Scot, Crichton, whom — 
, and the painter who is told, 
bly, of the angel above’ the battlefield? — : . 
_ polised the. conversation. Mr. 


“Rubens has very little to say’, the ‘Dukes 


mi jatist, and Hugh David acted the little scene . 


he course of true love at last found an’ 


med to have run into. cloudy weather. It 


Personalities — 
and purging 


the Precision and discriminations of 
w, and it was a surprising change for a 
1e: who had recently been engrossed by - 
essor C. J. Hamson’s cool, clear talks on 
Legal Methods’ to hear- 
ribe on the Third Programme his ex- 
of nearly four years of captivity follow- — 


less familiar to Third Programme listeners. In 


_ *Bernard Shaw: personal memories and evoca- 
_tions’, Esmé Percy talked of his first meeting 
_ with Shaw in 1905 or 1906, and his last, when 


Shaw lay dying; and between the two he recalled 
various incidents in their long acquaintance. I 


‘never met Shaw, but I frequently saw him and 


heard him lecture, and those lectures, scintillat- 
ing, stimulating, aggressive, bumptious, were 
_ first-rate entertainment, but they would have 
_ placed him on my list of famous writers I didn’t 
want to meet, had it not been that friends of 
‘mine knew him and gave me the very different 
impression of a charming, kindly person, an 
excellent conversationalist who never mono- 
Percy, too, left 
an impression which corrected the popular and 
public one. He quoted, it is true, a post-card 
from Shaw to him, saying ‘I have seen your 
infamous performance of John Tanner’, but 
he also recalled his remark on D. H. Lawrence’s 
play ‘The Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd’: ‘I 
wish I could write such -dialogue. In mine I 
always hear the typewriter’. The talk painted a 
portrait of an immensely dynamic but very 
human being. 

D. H. Lawrence— Son and Lover ’—was. the 
subject of a longer broadcast, one of those bulky 
portmanteau programmes, invented, I believe, by 
W. R. Rodgers, in which relatives, friends, and 
acquaintances combine to paint a composite 
portrait. It is nearly always an expensive por- 
trait, in the sense that the listener pays top price 
in endurance for what he gets, though that may 
be well worth having. ‘Son and Lover’, which 
I heard when repeated on Tuesday, knocked 
some pounds off the bill by unexpectedly ending 
nearly twenty minutes before the advertised 
time. Even so I felt that the portrait would have 
gained by judicious pruning. Still, it brought 
me welcome additions to my idea of Lawrence 
the man, most of them from speakers such as 
his sister, Mrs. King, and Dr. Chambers, who 
had known him in his early years. 

The. third character was ‘ Tolstoy’s Wife’. 
This was a reading by Gilbert Harding of the 
translation of an unpublished fragment by 
Maxim Gorky which appeared last week in THE 
LISTENER. It is of great interest to anyone who 
has read a biography of Tolstoy and so knows 
something of the tragic history of ‘ the union of 
this ever-diverse pair’; and not only for that, 


_ but also for the light it throws on the character 


of Gorky himself. For though, as he admits at 
the outset, he never liked Sofia Andrejevna and 


-she was unfriendly and often almost offensive to 
_him, he bore her no malice but accepted her 


hostility with entire understanding. And in the 
rest of the fragment he proceeds to condone and 
justify much.of what many have considered her 


outrageous behaviour and to praise her tact and 


intelligence in coping with many of the difficult 
problems that faced her. Gorky was the son of 
a dyer, and as a child lost both his parents and 
thenceforward led a life of hardship, drudgery, 
and disappointment until, late in his twenties, 
he began to gain recognition as a story-writer. 


‘He was a revolutionary, 4nd his most typical 


characters are tramps, outcasts, people in revolt 
_ against society. That such a man should be able 


f this time, until his release in April 
was spent. in prisoner-of-war camps in 
The ‘effect of defeat, he 
capture: ‘does not follow, is healed — 
ies of reorganising and refitting, ~ 
es the victims into an appalling © 
in which they are faced by MUSIC 


dase. He then explored F 
iiig detail the mental and = A Wagnerian Conductor 


ig experience both Last WEEK began the annual performances of 
ns. I have seldom— ‘Der Ring’ at the Royal Opera House, and 
such a profound 


_ to give unrequited sympathy and understanding 

to a woman such as Sofia Andrejeyna shows a 

wonderful. generosity of heart and mind.  _ 
Me ARMSTRONG 


re to the Third Programme were able to 
the second part of the cycle. It seems a 


pity ee the ie is not being made Saas 33 
for, certain minor imperfections apart, the per- 
formance of ‘Das Rheingold’ was excellent; 


and, though ‘ Die Walkiire’ makes a fairly satis- __ 


factory independent drama, the most human in 
the cycle, it inevitably loses much of its signifi- 
cance, if we do not hear what went before and 
what comes after. This year we are to miss 
‘Siegfried’, too, and pass on to ‘ Gotter- 
dammerung’ some weeks ahead in the second 
cycle. 

There is something to be said for listening to 
Wagner’s scores at home without the distrac- 
tions of inadequate scenic presentation. One can 
then, with the aid of one’s knowledge and 
imagination, conjure up an ideal production in 
accordance with the composer’s directions, and 
not in accordance with the. different notions of 
producers who funk the difficulties and even 
omit what can be easily done. Let it be said, 
however, that this year’s performance has so 
far been less irritating in this respect than usual 
and that the level of acting, by Wagnerian 
standards, is exceptionally high. This must also 
make itself felt to the listener at home, for it is 
only when an operatic singer is acting and 
singing with conviction and assurance that he 
can project the character he represents to his 
audience, seen or unseen. 

It is, however, the standard of the musical 
performance that marks out this ‘ Ring’ above 
any we have heard in London since the war, 
and sets it beside the best that Bruno Walter or 
Beecham gave us in the inter-war years. Rudolf 
Kempe is obviously a Wagnerian conductor of 
the first rank. His reading of the score may be 
less eloquent than Walter’s and less elegant than 
Beecham’s, but it has controlled power, fine 
phrasing, and, above all, great beauty of texture. 
And he does not look at his responsibilities 
mainly from the point of view of an orchestral 
conductor. He sees the score whole, and rightly 
accords the singers their prime place in the 
scheme of things. Seldom in my experience have 
I heard Wagnerian singers so well supported, 
and, in consequence, able to sing out confidently 
and let us hear their words. 

It was this balanced handling of the score 
that brought into propér perspective Wotan’s 
immense monologue in the second act, which 
too often seems the ‘bore’ it really isn’t. By 
building it up from a true pianissimo, which 
lacked neither resonance nor tension, in a 
beautifully graded crescendo to the great climax 
of Wotan’s vision of the end of his world, 
Kempe showed the passage for what it is—an 
immense symphonic slow movement, in which 
the ‘themes’ are not stitched together in the 
manner of a patchwork, but are part of a con- 
tinuous and cumulative process of organic 
growth. No wonder that Hans Hotter, most 
majestic of Wotans, was able to add a cubit to 
his stature with such support. His voice has 
never sounded more resonant and noble, and, 
even if it lacks the warmth and sheer beauty of 
Friedrich Schorr’s, this was a performance in 
the grand manner. 

Miss Harshaw’s Briinnhilde has not developed 
as one hoped it would. She sings well -and 
accurately, but she still -fails to give full 
expressiveness to her phrases, and it was not till 
the last act that she began to move one. Her 
attack on the high notes of her war-whoops 
really will not do. Leonie Rysanek’s good acting 
as Sieglinde can have been no compensation to 
the listener at home for her apparent inability 
to produce anything between a rather _toneless 
piano and a not always steady forte. 

Of Maria von Ilosvay it cannot be said, as 
was written of a former Fricka, that vera incessu 
patuit dea, but at least her singing and especially 
her diction were exemplary, so that she made 
a good effect in her much (and wrongly) 
maligned scene, which really presents a highly 
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ed and is an excellent performance, with 
pecial merit of making him seem an un- 
youth, : not a hard-bitten ‘ hero’. 

- the chief credit for a- splendid per- 
ance must go to the conductor and the 
stra which, apart from some ragged: wind- 
ds and a wavering flute-tone, played 


f ificently, the brass in particular covering 
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r first of a series of programmes of 


HE English organists kept bad time, 
their touch was feeb'e, and their execu- 
tion mot very good’. These words, 
taken from a letter written by the 
to the Venetian Ambassador at Henry 
r Ss Seay afford documentary evidence of 
; was doubtless a notable part of court 
ip in the early years of the sixteenth century. 
eed, the topic of musical performance, to- 
r with the inevitable comparisons between 
artist and that, occupigd as important a 
in the conversation of cultured circles as 
s today. Archives abound with references 
asic and performers, and there is no reason 
sume that archival research is at an end: 
© investigations may unearth even more 
iptions of musical life in England, and so 
us to piece together a somewhat battered 
gh historically tempting mosaic, 
> be fair to Sagudino, he did admire our 
singing, and said so without reserve in 
ers he wrote home to Italy. Why he took 
Mion to the organists may long remain a 
, although it is perfectly true to say that 
there are no extensive examples of organ 
c in England before 1520, the Italians can 
a flourishing repertory of both secular and 
ical organ music before 1420. Further, it 
almost certainly not a coincidence that a 
flan organist named Dionysio Memo 
ed in London less than fifteen months after 
dino’s plaintful letter. Memo’s tremendous 


ess at court was, im its turn, the direct cause | 


revival of interest in organ playing—an 
a that has scarcely sented from that day 


h . ‘sources of English o organ music during 
eign of Henry VIII are few but not far 
in fact, they all reside at the British 
rier tea the one small manuscript 
really a part ae the Royal Library. 

organ weg is one of the earliest of 
r even be the very earliest, 
p eadir ng m of dating is made difficult 
¢ absence of composers’ names and the lack 
eepaenice which might help to trace 
rove enance or ownership of the book. But 
ry first pee displays the adventurous in- 
“é composer, for it can 
intuple metre and thus 


The other main event of the week was the 
first performance of Sir Arthur Bliss’ Violin 
-Concerto written for, and played by, Campoli, 
to a commission by the B.B.C. This is obviously 
a splendid virtuoso concerto, a vehicle for the 
soloist’s personality and technical prowess. In 
it Campoli proved that he belongs of right to 
that small and distinguished company in which 
forenames are abandoned. The work is also fine 


By DENIS STEVENS 


‘music as- well ad brilliant fiddling, romantic in 


manner, even at times suggesting an affinity with 
Brahms in the first movement. And having made 
his middle movement a Scherzo, the composer 
ingeniously combines in his finale the requisite: 
lyrical contrast with an appropriate display of 
high spirits at the end. The first movement 
seemed at first hearing—and even at second 
when Sir Arthur Bliss conducted it—too over- 
loaded with material to create the impression of 
an organic whole. 

: DyYNELEY HUSSEY 


Organ Music in the Reign of Henry VIII 


early Tudor organ music will be broadcast at 6.25 p.m. on Friday, May 27 (Third) 


called—and it is no surprise to find in this very 
book a number of poems and dramatic frag- 
ments which were used in stage plays at court. 
One poem is a light-hearted account of the woes 
of choirboys, recalling an even earlier poem 
recently edited by an American medievalist under 
the title of ‘The Chorister’s Lament’. Never- 
theless, it was the choristers who often learnt 
to play the organ, after preliminary studies on 
the clavichord, thereby assuring for themselves 
an extra. stipend when, as lay clerks or vicars 
choral, they took turns to play the organ in the 
absence of one specifically appointed for that 
task. A large number of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments apparently preferred to have a rota of 
organists instead of a regular appointment, 
though there may well have been economic 
motives as well as artistic ones behind this 
preference. 
The largest of the sources of organ music is 
a composite volume, begun in the third decade 
of the century and completed over 100 years 
later. It was for some time in the library of 
Thomas Tomkins, who has provided copious 
and garrulous annotations throughout all the 
sections. Tomkins, an eminently practical 
musician, went carefully through the whole 
volume for his own amusement and instruction 
(for it would have been of little use in the 
liturgy of his day) and evidently. much enjoyed 
the exercise of his critical faculties. ‘ A fine hymn 
verse of 2 parts’, ‘A good old indeed, very 
good’, ‘A good sharp verse’ are among the 
comments which he made, marginally and 
musingly, as he thumbed his way through this 
remarkable monument of his predecessors’ 
achievements. His affection for the volume and 
its contents is amply demonstrated by the fact 
that its blank pages were made the unwitting 
recipients ef his essays in political poetry and 
recipes for preserving fruit. 
Alone among. the sources this manuscript has 
some sémblance of order in the matter of litur- 
gical use, although the true nature of the con- 
tents is not immediately revealed. The later 
_fascicle consists entirely of hymns, while the 
early one abounds in a great variety of liturgical 
forms. Some of these, apparently separate and 
unconnected, coalesce into large-scale forms of 
great intrinsic importance when seen from a 
liturgical point of view. There is, for example, 
_a-set of verses called simply ‘The viii tune in 
C fa ut’ which is in fact a Magnificat on the 
Sixth (not the Eighth) Tone. Further on, there 
“js ac of pieces by a Welsh composer, 
Philip ap Rhys, beginning with ‘ Deus creator 
omnium ’, which is the title of a Sarum hymn. 
This hardly seems to fit the ensuing items, a 
_ Gloria, Offertory, and Sanctus, and the true 


pee wes aaeeure of the group remains an cnizme until 


we realise that the same title was used also for 
one of the most important of the Sarum Kyrie 
tropes. The first item is therefore a set of verses 
for the Kyrie, to-be played in alternation with 
the choir just as the Kyries of the Faenza and 
Buxheim manuscripts were, or for that matter 
the organ Masses of Attaingnant, Le Bégue, de 
Grigny, and Couperin in France; Cavazzoni, 
Merulo, Banchieri and della Ciaija in Italy; and 
Buchner and Erbach in Germany. 

Rhys’ organ Mass is not the only“one in the 
volume. There is another, this time a setting of 
the Proper, not the Ordinary, by a prolific and 
highly skilled composer named Thomas Preston. 
This setting of the Proper of the Mass is unique 
in that the Continental sources (apart from 
isolated Introits and Sequences in Buchner’s 
Fundamentbuch) preserve only music for Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, Offertory, Sanctus and Benedic- 
tus, Agnus Dei, and Ite missa est. Preston pro- 
vides music for the Mass on Easter Day, 
beginning with the Introit, and going on to the 
Gradual, Alleluia (which had two verses in those 
days), and Sequence: ‘ Fulgens praeclara’. Be< 
sides the music for the Mass, certain groupings 
of organ verses for the Office suggest a stricter 
liturgical function than is usually accorded 
them, Two pairs of antiphons undoubfedly be- 
long to Compline, when they would be played 
before and after ‘Nunc dimittis’ instead of 
the sung antiphon: Numerous settings of 
“Miserere mihi Domine’, the antiphon to the 
psalms at Compline, also suggest a constant use 
of organ music at this time. The hymns, too, 
are ranged (especially in the later fascicle) in 
the correct order of the church year, and they 
—like the music for Mass and Magnificat—are 
intended for alternatim performance. 

Of the composers whose names have come 
down to us, perhaps the best-known is John 
Redford, who was organist of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dra] until his death in 1547. Thomas Preston 
was organist at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
and William Shelbye spent several years at 
Canterbury Cathedral, where he may have met 
Thomas Tallis. John Thorne, of York Minster, 
seems to have served as organist in London 
before he went north, for both his name and 
that of Richard Wynslade (who later went to 
Winchester) appear in the registers of St. Mary- 
at-Hill, Billingsgate. Other names are still some- 
what more obscure, but it is certain that even 
the lesser lights played their part in building up 
a great tradition of organ-playing and composing 
which may some day be recognised as one of 
the musical glories of Tudor England. 


One of the latest publications of the Folio Society 
is Humphrey Clinker by Tobias Smollett, with 
wood-engravings by Derrick Harris and an intro- 
duction by J. H. Lyde. The price is 22s, 6d. 
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_ The endurance of the gallant members 
of the Australian Antarctic Expedition, 


SMITHS BRITISH WATCHES, 


—e re ee 
? 
he 


_\Double Proof” Test : 


in ‘BLUEICE’ for 
_ SMITHS de Luxe 


as seen in the T.V. film ‘Blue Ice’, is 


matched by the watches they carry. And 


the watches are Smiths de Luxe... the 
watches that constantly win through 

rigorous conditions . . 
guaranteed for one year and sold by 
Jewellers everywhere 


A358 17 jewel, gold plat- 
ed mode}. Raised gilt fig- DE 
ures on black dial. 

£10.19.6. 


A ‘SMITHS OF 


- unconditionally © 


LUXE model. 15 jewels. Silvered 
dial with raised gilt num- - 
erals. £10.10.0, : 5 
, < LOTUS LTD 
ENGLAND’ PRODUCT 


WATERLOO ROAD, 


B.310 Ladies’ gold plated 


STAFFORD 
LONDON, N.W.2 ; 


The High Grade Watch Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) Ltd. 


3 The Policy 
for Children 


$12 a year invested for a child, ‘ 


if the investment is begun within 
two months of birth, will -provide 


at age 18 


£92 p.a. for 3 years or 


at age 21 
£323 down, or a life policy 
for £1,044 with profits, or 


- at age 25 
£399 down, or a life policy 
for £1,086 with profits 


- Ask for details for a boy 
or girl of any age up to 16 


~The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
(founded 1762) : 


19, Coleman St., ‘London, E.C.2 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF 


BUILDING SOCIETY SERVICE 


Your money is SAFE. but | 
not ‘Tied Up’ 


Dic TAX PAID 


: PLUS a further 3% per annum 


‘for fixed term making 


SB % TAX PAID 


record of 100 years of ser- 


_ requiring Mortgage facilities. 
No depreciation of capital. 
No initial expense. With- 
drawals. at short notice. 


WRITE FOR FULL ‘PARTICULARS ON . 


“How soon oa y get my money back if required?” ; 


ALLIANCE PERPETUAL 
. BUILDING SOCIETY 


31 Baker Street, ‘London, W.1_ “el: “HUNter 047 
Established 1854 


Invest with safety in this old- 
established Society with a 


vice to Investors and those © 


\ 


he Be aad they are still ‘in yery ce condition as for ; 
- appearance. T. hey have certainly given me real service for 
golf and Canadian country walking.” — 7 agen ae 
ir ae sy u fi A ‘ 


LOTUS Veldtschoes | 


The. onl ly all-leather sho 
_ GUARANTEED WATERPROC 


\do ‘you go te 
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one of these 


‘ @ THEATRE | 
@ BALLET 
@ OPERA 
@ CONCERT. HALL 


6 


If the answer is 
you will find it convenient 
our THEATRE SEAT 
| PLANS price only 2/6. With’ 
can tell where you are sitt 
what seats are being offered t 
It will be found invaluable 
ordering seats by telephone. 

For theatre-goers the seating 
of all the main London Theatr 
_are shown; ballet and opera 
shave Covent Garden and S. 
Wells and for music lovers, 
ial Festival Halland Wigmor 

he book contains 47 plans 

Tae 2nd Edition is now 
“This edition has been brougy 
to date and more plans have 
‘added(size approx, 10" x7";80 

A new feature is THE 
MEMORIES by Frances Ste 
in which she recalls some of th | 
successes associated w: 
theatre. The. book contains 
page map of theatre-land 
“How to Get There,” ae 

From most Badkans theatr. 
agents, and Lor stores or 
2/6, postage 3d., in an- 
envelope from _ 


LYTTONS TH 


HERE are endless ways in which glass can 
make your home brighter, and I want to , 
_ Suggest two. of them now. First, for those 
al who live in a basement which does 

get enough light because it is surrounded by 
- buildings. To get the light from the sky 
your room you would have to persuade the 
it rays, which shoot straight down between 
dings, to make a sudden turn when they 
your window, and shoot horizontally 
“che. room. You would have to bend the 
There i is a glass which does exactly that. 
s called ‘Prismatic ‘glass. It has one smooth 
and ribbed, like corrugated card- 
the ribs is a prism. If you put 
into your window instead of ordinary 
‘light which falls from high above on 
outer surface of the glass is bent by the 
ms so that it-comes straight into the room. 
ou can obtain prismatic glass from your 
der or glass. merchant, cut to. the size you 
It is fixed into the window frames just 
ordinary glass. One important point: pris- 
c glass is made in three types. Ask your 
lier to tell you which type you need: it 
nds on the angle at which the light falls 
our window. 
nother way of bringing light into dark rooms 
mirrors. If you want to brighten a dull 
er, fix your panel of mirror glass where it 


| Crossword No. 1,307. Imp 


Prizes (for the first three correct 
value 30s., 21s., and 


By ROGER SMITHELLS 


can reflect the light from: a window. The best 
way is to experiment with a looking-glass. Move 
it about until you find the position where it 
does reflect the light. Then fix your permanent 
wall panel in that position, As well as making 
-rooms look lighter mirrors can make them seem 
‘much larger. This is a real help when you are 
decorating a tiny room. With mirrors you can 
look through walls instead of at them. But do 
not spoil the effect by fixing mirrors where they 


--will reflect you all the time. Particularly, do not 


fix a big mirror opposite a door. 

- Fixing wall mirrors is not a difficult job; but 
there are a few points you should watch. If you 
want to screw a mirror to the wall, order your 
panel ready drilled with screw holes. Use ordi- 
‘nary fibre plugs and mirror screws which are 
‘fitted with a neat, domed cap; but do not screw 
the screws quite tight. It is a good idea to cut 
thin slices from a cork and put one behind each 
screw hole to act as a safety cushion in case the 
wall surface is uneven. (Circles of rubber will do 
as well.) Another useful hint: put a little rubber 
sleeve round the shank of each screw. This will 
soften the contact between the glass and the 
metal screw. You can cut the sleeves from the 
rubber covering of a bit of old electric flex. 
Another simple méthod of fixing wall mirrors— 
and it can look just as neat—is with clips. If 
you use spring clips you can screw them in 


of Mischief—III — By. Pipeg 


solutions opened): book tokens, 
12s. 6d. respectively 


g date: first post on Thursday, May 26. Entries should be on the printed diagram and-envelopes 


ining them should be addressed to the Editor of THr LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 


decision 
clues are ‘ devilled ’, i.e., a number of consecutive 
E which form the light have been omitted. E.g., * In 
, lights are useless 4) "—the light is Focy. When 
“Inserted in its p. bert place 4 reads ‘In fog, your 
rh bts ‘are apie have been taken with 

u grouping, but the order of 
tes ine not “sie chang 


— 
eset for 25, 30, 32 ag ot 23, 29, 31 Down are 
- CLUES—ACROSS _ 


- was kind and did not frighten the ranger (8) 
was hot so comic—we thought he would be (4) 


TT FLP RPP rE 
FCP 
SPS ee a 
22 ee a: 
(one dae 


* Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 


is final 


11. With ire, long the prisoner will live (7) 
14. I altered my motive; got the chairman to agree, too (3) 
15, With determination I can end the pain (3) 
16. In Rye there’s a brow—got fungus on it, perhaps (6) 
17, Is the letter there? Tai can’t read Greek (3) 
18. What you said in class, Io, was not Be me (5S) 
19. All ten players have an advantage in their scores (3) 
20. I will not play Oman’s part in this act (4) 4 
22. You must know about the end, Otto,—qualify in 
anatomy (6) 
25. A late arrival—off raced our ‘ Apple Blossom ’” (6) 
28. aoe talk blarney and gash men with shillelahs (4) 
30. It was a canny bid Scotty so grandly made (4) 
$2. The rider pulls his jump at the fence (4) 
= She'd two brothers; they escaped the flood (3) 
. If you hear trains, come across the meadow (4) 
We cannot learn to ride without a pother (4) 
3: The lanes soon tire on a country walk (6) 
. Here’s fat, raw ling—is it for my dinner? (4) 
40, What appears in the Honours List may be an omen (4) 
rh Bring some wine, Mary,—goodness, I’m dry! (5S) 
42. They use lama-wool material in upholstery (3) 
. These dressed-up race-goers are 2 I apes! (6) 
48. You can hear the doves here in the evening (4) 
. He’s a grand agitator who upsets the men (5S) 
« When she comes, you can her up in the bar (7) 
If they see one, motions begin to take effect (5) 
3 I can sell him any species of yarn (7) 


DOWN 


1, Sis on; then the show will be good (3) 
2. The penny was given to confirm the bargain (4) 
- 8. Oft roll the evil-eye and spooks appear in demonology (6) 
4. A goral, a bok and a kob are all antelopes (4) 
| §. After drinking, a chat; all at closing time (7) 
| 6. To belles, Lethe had little attraction (5) 
7. It was a pretty hat she picked up at the concert (4) 
8. After such losses you will not bet. O leave Ascot now! (4 
>. at Fk, con to drink, cry ‘ Wine.”—the waiter wi 
3 
10. r m ron bisy with garden-hose; digging; —I’m a slave (4) 
12. The men were scared—those who were fit to fight (4) 
18. The slave in his shack rouses and riles his fellows (3) 
The Greeks learnt wit hardest. O teach them! (5) 
Tf you keep on drinking you'll be a bold man (4) 
Mon. Giect excited by that Biigebeth-—ow achievement (5) 
he German Super from the pre-Hitler era (8) 
this I’m set; rain, hail and snow fall 


in 
can have your plat; I and other people prefer 


g the church there’s a meet—specially for sportsmen (4) 
a char! eso eee Pome (S$) = - 


position first, then insert the mirror. The spring 
clips will grip the edges firmly. 
—‘ Woman’s Hour’ 


Notes on Contributors 
FRANCIS WATSON, 0O.B.E. (page 873): in India 


from 1938-46, during war in Department of. » 


Information and Broadcasting; author of 
Dawson of Penn, Daniel Defoe, etc. 

Sir JoHN Maun, G.c.B. (page 874): Permanent 
Secretary to the Ministry of Fuel and Power 


since 1952; Permanent Secretary, Ministry of ~ 


Education, 1945-52; Master of Birkbeck Col- 
lege, London University, 1939-43 

J. A. STEERS (page 881): Professor of Geo- 
graphy, Cambridge University, and President 
of St. Catharine’s College; Honorary Adviser 
on Coastal Preservation to Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning and to Department of 
Health, Scotland; author of The Coastline of 
England and Wales, The Sea Coast, etc. 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON (page 884): author of 
Freedom of the Parish, Gardenage, Samuel 
Palmer,*The Drawings of Henry Moore, etc. 

C. J. HAMSON (page 887): Professor of Com- 
parative Law, Cambridge University 

EricH HELLER (page 888): Professor of 
German, University College, Swansea; author 
of The Hazard of Modern Poetry 


31, The jersey was wool—¢great comfort in cold weather (4) 

34. Message reaches Bato re the Persian oil (5) 

35. Use the notes, Dean,—dread Curwen’s system 3) 

38. To Renard, mallard ‘and other duck are appetising (5) 

39. In the open, many fine singers took part (S) 

43. The ledge was used for Alf to put things on (3) 

44. Look out for the bee’s sting—a swarm in the orchard (3) 

45. I have nothing and he, alas, little (3) 

46. I like the American bar best; here we get entertain- 
ment (3) 

47. We find man using stories from this book (3) 

48U. Put the bovine stock in the field, the pine in the 
forest (3) 

49. He looked beery and bled too (3) 
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Answers and sources: 1D. Priam, H. IV (2), I, 1. 1R, 
Romeo. R..& J., II, 2. 2L. + 25R. nearer. Mac, II, 3. 
2K. purse. Oth, III, 3. 3L. + 10R,. round. Temp, IV, g, 


3R. trunk. H. V, I, 6. 4R. south. Twelfth N, Ta 
5R.. fault, J-G., I, °2: 6L. usurp. Lear, V, 3. 6R. hates. 
Merchant, IV, 1. 7D. alas. Ham, V, 1. UL. trull. H. VI (3), 
I, 4. 7R. guile, Merchant, III, 2. 8L. feast. LLL, V, 1, 
8R + 29L. sig Mac, I, 3. OL. organ. Twelfth N, I, 4, 
10L. darts. VI (2), Ill, 1. 10D. hound. H. V, Chor I. 
11L. untie. jal IL, 1. 11D. ensue. MND, IIT, 2; 12L, 
keep. R. II, III; 2. 13D. true, Lear, I, 1. 14D. prick. 
Merchant, III, 1. 14R,. stop. Ham, V, 1. 15R. quote. 
Tro, IV, 5. 16R. stern. John, IV, 1. 17R. farms. Lear, 
II, 3. 18. smoke. R & J, I, 1. I8R. other. R. Il, I, lL. 
19L. apron. A&C, V, 2. 19R. wrong. Ham, ITI, 1. 20L. 


thorn. MND, V, 1. 20R. trust. A & C, IV, 13. 21L. thews. . 


JG, I, 3. 22. tufts. MWoW, V, 5. 23L. horse. R. Ill, 
V, 4. ee rears. JC, III, 1. 24D. trees. AYLI, a 1, 26L. 
gems. Ill, I, 4. 27%. + 28R. creep. Mac, V. 5. 


 ennee Two Gentlemen of Verona, I, * 


Prizewinners: Ist prize: Miss A. M. George 
(Gloucester); 2nd prize: E. G. Phillips (Bangor); 
3rd prize: L. H. Holmes (Penwortham) 
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No matter what your position or prospects the trained writer can always use. 


_-——s«@ University Degree is a good thing to have. The LSJ has courses to help every kind Bf eititet sournalist or story 
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: Mr. J. Hampden Jackson the English History. | London University Degrees (open to 


(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 


If you feel attracted to any form of writing, you should seek the — 
School’s advice. The free book *‘ ‘Writing for the Press” makes no 
extravagant promises but describes moderately the methods of the | 


A.C.P., L.C.P., and various Teac 
| Diplomas, Law, Professional Prelimix 
R.S.A., Local Government, Civil Ser 


| 7 their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS |.} _ School and shows how you can pote a field that is oP all. | | Moderate fees; instalments if de 
(Sees from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85, The fees are low—advice is free from 
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for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVI 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIO 


'A Metropolitan College Modern Postal € 
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Be a Master MENOF GOODWILL. 
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Esperanto is extremely easy to London University Degrees, Civil Service, 
Government and Commercial Examination 


lear n—it) has no. complicated Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Ei 
: so Tr 5 
idiomatic forms and only. a few and for the professional exams. in Accoun' 


simple grammatical rules. s Secretaryship, Law, Sales. Management 
' “A -and “many intensely practical” Be 


courses in commercial subjects. 


Improye your English quickly by post—the. | Speedhand enables every word ‘in 
Regent Institute way. Many students say that. |-the language’ to be condensed : and 


the moderate fee charged for the Effective ; 
__ English Course-is the best investment’ they instantly | read back,. the Speedhand ? 


haye ever made. The tuition is so planned that | form indicating the sound of the ' 
you make noticeable progress within a few hours. English ‘word. Tare is a fast; efficient. 
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FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE WHEN 
YOU ARE SICK 


STUTIS 


’ (A registered Friendly Society Se 
* founded in 1912) > hy 


STUTIS is a sick benefit Society founded 
primarily for the teaching profession- 
but open to all professional workers, - 
who are invited to join it to ensure 
financial ‘aid in illness. " 
An annual Contribution” of fan one to 
twenty guineas. 5 

SICK PAY of from 10/6 to £10, 10. 0 a week 
and an average return of 75% of annual 
contributions. to form a._ 

SAVINGS ACCOUNT on which compound 
interest at 24% per annum is allowed 
and from which cash withdrawals may 
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DEPOSIT SHARE e ee 


Society paying income tax— 

calculated half-yearly. 

. No expenses on investment or 

withdrawal, write for full 
particulars. 


GRAYSBUILDINGSOCIETY 
ESTD, 1880 


users, for delivery — ahee 
Demonstrations, brochures, ea 
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1955 MORRIS OXFORD . 
6-SEATER SALOONS. 


CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN LIMOUSINES 


Day, or evicd Aire. 


“HARDY HIRE 


(PROPRIETORS R HARDY & SON LTD) 
55 MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, 


LONDON W.1 
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‘CHARTERHOUSE RHEUMATISM CLINIC. 


H.R.H. The Duchess of Gloucester a 
/ 
; ‘. 
_A National Charity devoted entirely 

to the TREATMENT of theumatism, 


arthritis and to: research. - 


1,250,000 treatments and me aS 
have been given aod made duty. be’ 
last 10 years. 


£5,000 a year is urgently neti te 
continue and expand this good. work. 

Please help by a donation or legacy—_ 

The Countess of Halifax, C.1., D.C.V.O., © 
56 Weymouth Street, Londagy Wl. 


President: 
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~ CHAPPELL Meee Sone .N 
- 50 New Bon ; 


A brochure will he sent on applieati 
200 YARDS FROM A igh 
_ MADAME TUSSAUDS 
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